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ANGLO-FRENCH AND FRANCO- 
AMERICAN STUDIES 


A CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 





THIS NINTH ANNUAL SURVEY is devoted to the books, articles, and 
reviews of 1945 dealing with Anglo-French and Franco-American cul- 
ture and literary history from the sixteenth century to the present day. 
It includes also items which were published earlier and which arrived 
too late to be printed in last year’s survey. With the renewal of com- 
munications with France and other European countries books and jour- 
nals published during the German occupation are beginning to arrive, 
and we hope that eventually all items hitherto omitted may be regis- 
tered here. C. A. Rochedieu has kindly contributed one review signed 
with his initials. Corrections and additions to the present list will be 
welcomed, as well as reprints of articles and information regarding 
new publications which should appear in the 1946 bibliography. 
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I. ANGLO-FRENCH STUDIES 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND GENERAL STUDIES 


Henriot, Emize, “Bilan littéraire des années 40,” Le Monde Frangais, 1 (1945), 
129-134. 
A survey of French books published 1940-1945, including scholarly publications. 


Rice, Howarp C., ““Témoignages américains: Livres américains sur la France 
parus depuis 1940,” Paru, November 1945, pp. 5-12. 


Gaupin, Lots et ALBert, “Aspects, 1944” FR, xv (1945), 249-265. 
A bibliography of works on France published in 1944. 


Carré, J. M., “La Littérature comparée en France pendant l’occupation,” 
CLS, xvu-xvu (1945), 31-32. 


Bonp, Donatp F., and JosepH M. Carriére, “Anglo-French and Franco- 
American Studies: A Current Bibliography,” RR, xxxvi (1945), 161-190. 


Hai, VERNON, Jr., Renaissance Literary Criticism: a Study of its Social Content. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. ix+-260. 


A survey of the literary criticism of the Renaissance in the three major literatures of 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries—Italy, France, and England—from a 
particular point of view, that of the political and social concepts of the age. The fight 
for the vernacular is thus seen as primarily a patriotic impulse, particularly in France 
and England, while the predominantly aristocratic point of view in the critics helps 
to determine their theories of the drama and epic and to explain the importance which 
the theory of decorum held in all the genres. The result is a fresh and interesting study 
of the criticism of each country; and the comparisons—expressed or implicit—be- 
tween the critics of England and those of France and Italy make for a wider and more 
sympathetic understanding of Renaissance criticism as a whole.—D.F.B. 
Reviewed by F. Michael Krouse in MLN, xt (1946), 135-136. 


Van TiecHeM, Paut, Histoire littéraire de [ Europe et de l Amérique, de la 
Renaissance a nos jours. Paris, Armand Colin, 1941. Pp. vi+422. 
Reviewed by Fernand Desonay in Revue Belge, xxt (1942), 232-224. 
Peyre, Henri, Writers and Their Critics: a Study of Misunderstandings. Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press, 1944. Cf. RR, xxxvi (1945), 162. 


Reviewed by Donald C. Bryant in Quarterly Journal of Speech, xxx1 (1945), 378-379; 
by Norman Foerster in AL, xvu (1945), 275-277; by Albert Guérard in Books 
Abroad, xix (1945), 151-152; by Charles R. Sanders in SAQ, xutv (1945), 327-328. 


Seeser, Epwarp D., “Ideal Languages in the French and English Imaginary 
Voyage,” PMLA, ix (1945), 586-597. 


Analyzes the numerous comments on ideal languages from the days of More’s 
Utopia (1516) to the late eighteenth century. More, Descartes, Bishop Godwin, 
Cyrano de Bergerac, Vairasse, Tyssot de Patot, Swift, Defoe, Fontenelle, Rousseau, 
and Restif de la Bretonne, to mention only a few of the writers quoted, all showed an 
interest in ideal languages. In spite of the highly divergent views expressed, there was 
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general agreement on two points: (1) ideal languages can have a rich and comprehen- 
sive vocabulary; (2) they can be learned more easily and more quickly. Men of let- 
ters realized so well, however, the practical difficulties in the way of a simplified 
universal language that, with most of them, it was only a fanciful scheme meant to 
amuse their readers. Digressions on ideal languages disappeared almost entirely from 


the French and English imaginary voyage after the middle of the eighteenth century. 
J.M.C. 


Ryan, Joun K., “The Argument of the Wager in Pascal and Others,” New 
Scholasticism, x1x (1945), 233-250. 


Plato, Sir Thomas More, La Bruyére, Arnauld, Tillotson, Pascal, and others com- 
pared. 


Fraser, Evizasetu M., “Corneille and an Unknown Play,’ TLS, December 
29, 1945, P- 624. 


Announces the discovery of an anonymous undated French pastoral comedy, Alidor 
ou l’indifferend, in the National Library of Scotland. Stylistic evidence is offered in 
support of the view that it is Corneille’s first play. 


Orror, R., An Anglo-French Collection in the University Library, Leeds .. . 
Part 7: 1703-24. Leeds, Chorley & Pickersgill, 1945. 


Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical Society (Literary and Histori- 
cal Section), Vol. v1, Part 1 (1945), 111-124. The material listed here, which includes 
works relating to the War of the Spanish Succession, domestic affairs during Queen 
Anne’s reign, and the Orléans Regency, is of special interest to students of Anglo- 
French relations, since it heralds, as Mr. Offor puts it, “the ‘Anglomanie’ which re- 
ceived such a stimulus when Voltaire visited this country and Muralt published his 
Lettres sur les Anglois.”” The Leeds collection contains about a hundred books of this 
period, most of them French translations of English works. Mr. Offor’s comments 
on these are, as in his previous articles, scholarly and to the point. Each book is 
ascribed to its proper place in the intellectual life of the time and given the importance 
it deserves, from Mrs. Manley’s New Atalantis (not Atlantis, p. 114) to a Liturgie angli- 
cane undoubtedly prepared for the instruction of the numerous Huguenot refugees. 
The collection is rich in political, philosophical, and religious books, but does not in- 
clude such well known scientific books as Starkey’s La Pyrotecnie (trans. by Le Pel- 
letier), 1706, or John Hancock’s Le Grand fébrifuge (trans. by Niceron), 1724. One 
may also regret the absence of Benjamin Hoadly’s and William Sherlock’s contro- 
versial works. The Brotherton Collection, however, is still the best reference library 
for students in Anglo-French relations, and to its keeper is due great credit for making 
it known abroad. Page 118: Woodes Rogers’s Voyage autour du monde . . . (Amster- 
dam, 1716) is in three volumes, not two. Page 119: Locke’s De l'éducation des enfans 
first appeared in translation in 1695; there is also a translation in 1708.—C.A.R. 


Morrow, Curistine, Le Roman irréaliste dans les littératures contemporaines de 
langues francaise et anglaise. Paris, Didier, 1941. Pp. 332. 


Pottock, Sir Joun, “Mary Duclaux,” Contemporary Review, cixvu (1945), 
201-208. 


WEIcHTMAN, J. G., French Writing on English Soil. A Choice of French Writing 
published in London between November, 1940, and June, 1944. London, Sylvan 
Press, 1945. Pp. 134. 
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A selection of materials (translated by Weightman) originally published in La France 

Libre and arranged under the following heads: (1) The reaction to the defeat of 

France; (2) Life under the German occupation; (3) Foreign countries; (4) The arts. 

MacCartuy, Desmonp, “Comédie Frangaise,” New Statesman and Nation, 
XXX (1945), 7. 


An account of the three weeks’ visit of the Comédie Francaise to London in the sum- 
mer of 1945. The repertoire included L’ Impromptu de Versailles, Le Barbier de Séville, 
Ruy Blas, Phédre, and Tartuffe. 
MacCartuy, Desmonp, ““Tartuffe,” New Statesman and Nation, xxx (1945), 
23-24. 
Spitzer, Leo, “Anglo-French Etymologies,” MLN, Lx (1945), 503-521. 
Spitzer, Leo, “Anglo-French Etymologies,” PQ, xxiv (1945), 20-32. 


Spitzer, Leo, “Three Etymological Notes,” JEGP, xiv (1945), 94-97. 
Etymologies of gun, car(ri)w(h) itchet, and gal(/)ivant, all from French. 
Tuompson, Atsert W., “French, the Chief Source of English Military 
Words,” FR, xvmi (1945), 146-152. 


A popular but useful study based on a list of English military terms from current 
newspapers and magazines, showing that the majority of current English military 
vocabulary has come from the French, and that the process of borrowing has been 
going on without interruption since the eleventh century.—J.M.C. 


2. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
Gwynn, Ausrey, “John Lynch’s ‘De praesulibus Hiberniae,’ ” Studies, xxxiv 
(1945), 37-52. 
De praesulibus Hiberniae was written in 1672 by John Lynch, Archbishop of Tuam, 
who lived in France from 1652 until sometime after 1677. It has recently been pub- 
lished (1944) by John F. O’Doherty for the Irish Manuscripts Commission. 
Urwin, Kennetu, “A French Refugee in 18th Century Ireland,” CLS, 
XVII-Xvill (1945), 35-39. 
Concerns Jean Questebrun, a refugee who preached in Galway, Kilkenny, and neigh- 
boring places in the early eighteenth century. 
Hayes, Ricuarp, “Biographical Dictionary of Irishmen in France,” Studies, 
XXXIV (1945), 106-118, 259-270, 377-386, 522-532. 


The present installments extend from John Murphy to John William O'Sullivan. 


ELwe i, Ciarence E., The Influence of the Enlightenment on the Catholic Theory 
of Religious Education in France, 1750-1850. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1944. Cf. RR, xxxvi (1945), 165. 


Reviewed by Paul Schrecker in AHR, t (1945), 323-324. 


Hystop, Beatrice F., “The Theater during a Crisis: the Parisian Theater 
during the Reign of Terror,” JMH, xvu (1945), 332-355. 
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Quarre.i, W. H., “A Frenchman in London, 1789,” NQ, c_xxxix (1945), 
26-31, 268-269. 
Comments on Le Parisien a4 Londres, ou Avis aux Frangais qui vont en Angleterre (Am- 


sterdam, 1789) by Decremps, and provides a translation of chapter 7 on thieves, pick- 
pockets, and other dangers to the foreign traveller. 


Coppan, Atrrep, “The Beginning of the French Revolution. (Historical 
Revision, No. cvm),” History, xxx (1945), 90-98. 
BERNSTEIN, SAMUEL, “English Reactions to the French Revolution,” Science 
and Society, 1x (1945), 147-171. 
A section from the author’s forthcoming history of socialism in France. 
Wittcox, Wiiu1aM B., “Lord Lansdowne on the French Revolution and the 
Irish Rebellion,” JMH, xvu (1945), 29-36. 
Prints eighteen unpublished letters, 1793-1798, from the William L. Clements Li- 


brary. 


KuincBerG, Frank J., and Sicurp B. Hustvept, The Warning Drum: The 
British Home Front Faces Napoleon: Broadsides of 1803. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California Press, 1944, Cf. RR, xxxvi (1945), 165. 

Reviewed by Geoffrey Bruun in JMH, xv (1945), 59; by M. D. George in RES, 
XXI (1945), 247-250. 


Quynn, Dorotuy Mackay, “The Art Confiscations of the Napoleonic Era,” 


AHR, t (1945), 437-460. 
Deals with the role of England in this unprecedented dispersal of art treasures. 
Nicotson, Harovp, “History and Villains,” Atlantic Monthly, c-xxvi (1945), 
94-96. 
Quotes some early nineteenth-century British judgments and misjudgments of Na- 
poleon, as a basis for prejudging the world’s estimate of Hitler. 
Sune, Hirt, “J. S. Mill and an Open Letter on the Saint-Simonian Society 
in 1832,” Journal of the History of Ideas, vt (1945), 102-108. 
Evidence that Mill contemplated in 1832 a series of letters for Le Globe on the moral 
and political status of England, with special reference to its relations to France. 
Carpi, Pierre Francors, Regard sur  Outre-Manche. Impressions et souvenirs, 
temps de guerre. London, Muller, 1945. Pp. 91. 
“Under the Counter,” TLS, March 24, 1945, p. 144. 


An account of the surreptitious sale of English books in France during the German 
occupation. 


3. FRENCH>ENGLISH INFLUENCES 
Wuitine, B. J., “Diccon’s French Cousin,” SP, xiu (1945), 31-40. 


Discusses the figure of /e badin in French farce and cites an example from La Farce du 
Raporteur of the sixteenth century as “the inspiration, if source be too strong a word” 
for Diccon in Gammer Gurton’s Needle. 
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SmitH, Hatiett, “Tamburlaine and the Renaissance,” Elizabethan Studies 
and Other Essays in Honor of George F. Reynolds (University of Colorado 
Studies, Series B: Studies in the Humanities; Vol. 1, No. 4; Boulder, Colo., 
1945), pp. 126-131. 


Loys LeRoy’s La Vicissitude ou variété des choses en l' univers (Paris, 1575) as back- 
ground—and in one instance as probable source—for Marlowe’s play. 


STRATHMANN, Ernest A., “The 1595 Translation of Du Bartas’ First Day,” 
HLQ, vu (1945), 185-191. 


The 1595 translation is anonymous but has been attributed to Sylvester by the Short- 
Title Catalogue. Strathmann shows that the attribution to Sylvester is wrong by com- 
paring the dedication with that of Sylvester’s Second Week. 


LEHMANN, Joun, “Shakespeare and Froissart,” TLS, March 3, 1945, p. 103. 


On Froissart as a source of Henry 1, Part 1. 


Siter, Henry D., “A French Pun in ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ ” MLN, tx 
(1945), 124-125. 


Bent ey, Norma E., “ ‘Hudibras’ Butler Abroad,” MLN, ix (1945), 254- 
259. 
Evidence that Samuel Butler visited France in 1670, from the commonplace book 


which he kept from 1650 to 1680. A number of interesting comments are cited on 
Paris, the French character, etc. 


Feppen, Rosert, “Two xvu and xvm Century Forgeries,” NQ, cLxxxix 
(1945), 186-187. 

Shows that the supposed Egyptian travels of “Edward Melton”’ (published at Amster- 

dam in 1681) are plagiarized from Father Vansleb’s Nouvelle relation . . . d'un voyage 

(Paris, 1677) and suggests that the supposedly spurious Travels and Adventures of 


Edward Brown (London, 1739) may have been based on a genuine manuscript ac- 
count. 


Hamm, Victor M., “Pope and Malebranche: a Note on the Essay on Criticism: 
Part II,’ PQ, xxiv (1945), 65-70. 


Lynskey, Winirrep, “Goldsmith and the Chain of Being,” Journal of the 
History of Ideas, vi (1945), 363-374. 


Contains incidental references to the influence of Buffon on Goldsmith's Animated 
Nature. 


Bonnarp, Georces, “L’importance du deuxiéme séjour de Gibbon 4 Lausanne 
dans la formation de l’histoire,”” Mélanges d'histoire et de littérature offerts @ 
Monsieur Charles Gilliard (Lausanne, 1944), pp. 400-420. 


Le Journal de Gibbon 4 Lausanne, 17 aoftt 1763-19 avril 1764. Publié par 
Georges Bonnard. (Université de Lausanne, Publications de la Faculté des 
Lettres, Vol. vur) Lausanne, F. Rouge & Cie., 1945. Pp. xxix+327. 


Fan, T. C., “Percy and Du Halde,” RES, xx1 (1945), 326-329. 
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Shows that Percy relied chiefly on the translation by Green and Guthrie (A Descrip- 
tion of China, London, 1738-1741). 
Wricnt, Hersert G., “Cowper’s ‘Retirement’ and Balzac’s ‘Entretiens,’ ” 
MLR, xt (1945), 129-130. 
A comment by Louis Guez de Balzac in praise of solitude, mistakenly attributed by 
Cowper to La Bruyére. 


SPENGLER, JosePH J., ““The Physiocrats and Say’s Law of Markets,” Journal 
of Political Economy, vm (1945), 193-211, 317-347. 


The influence of the physiocrats on the theories of Mill and Lord Keyne. 


BALDENSPERGER, FERNAND, “English ‘Artistic Prose’ and its Debt to French 
Writers,” Modern Language Forum, xxix (1944), 139-150. 


ScHNEIDER, EvisaBeTH, Irwin Griccs, and Joun D. Kern, “Brougham’s 
Early Contributions to the Edinburgh Review: a New List,” MP, xin 
(1945), 152-173. 


Notes on the authors of reviews in the Edinburgh—in some cases of French works. 


Crark, Wayne D., “A Quotation by Hazlitt from Rousseau,” MLN, Lx 
(1945), 57- 
Identifies the quotation (“There are, indeed, impressions which neither time nor cir- 


cumstances can efface’), which Hazlitt used on more than one occasion, from La Nou- 
velle Héloise, vi, 7. 


Levi, A. W., “The ‘Mental Crisis’ of John Stuart Mill,” Psychoanalytic Review, 
xxx (1945), 86-101. 


On the aid which Mill received during his mental depression through the accidental 
reading of a passage in the Mémoires of Marmontel, “‘a minor French writer of the 
eighteenth century, whose writing is now obsolete and forgotten.” 


The Letters and Private Papers of William Makepeace Thackeray collected and 
edited by Gordon N. Ray. In Four Volumes: 1, 1817-1840; 1, 1841-1851. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1945. Pp. clxxiii+-522; viii 


+853. 


Contains many references to Thackeray’s contacts with France. 


Pacey, W. C. Desmonp, “A Probable Addition to the Thackeray Canon,” 
PMLA, wx (1945), 606-611. 
An inclusive attempt to determine whether, as stated in the manuscript diary of 


E. A. Duyckinck (April 16, 1844) Thackeray was Paris correspondent for the New 
York Republic.—J.M.C. 


BALDENSPERGER, FERNAND, “Une Nouvelle francaise peu connue sur le 
machinisme menacant,” MLN, Lx (1945), 321-323. 


Charles Barbara’s “Major Whittington” (in Mes Petites-Maisons, 1860) as a possible 
influence on Samuel Butler’s Darwin among the Machines (1863). 
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Tempe, Rutu Z., ““Verlaine and his English Readers,” CLNL, mt (1945), 
63-66. 


LoncakerR, Mark, Ernest Dowson. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1944. Cf. RR, xxxvi (1945), 168. 


Reviewed by Bonamy Dobrée in The Spectator, March 16, 1945, pp. 250, 252; by 
Richard Jennings in New Statesman and Nation, March 31, 1945, p. 210; by Arthur 
Mizener in MLN, tx (1945), 424-425; in TLS, March 31, 1945, p. 152. 


Gaunt, Wiiuiam, The Aesthetic Adventure. London, Jonathan Cape; New 
York, Harcourt Brace, 1945. Pp. 269. 


Contains much of interest concerning English and French literary and artistic cross- 
currents in the later nineteenth century. 

Reviewed by Samuel C. Chew in New York Herald Tribune Weekly Book Review, June 
17, 1945, p. 16; by Paul Goodman in New Republic, cxu (1945), 714-716; by 
Joseph W. Krutch in The Nation, cLx (1945), 698-700; by Francis Meres in Time 
@& Tide, April 7, 1945, p. 294; by Raymond Mortimer in New Statesman and Nation, 
Feb. 10, 1945, p. 96; by W. J. Turner in The Spectator, Feb. 9, 1945, p. 129; in TLS, 
Feb. 17, 1945, p. 78. 


Ezpan, SELm™, “Maurice Baring et la France,” PMLA, Lx (1945), 503-516. 


The purpose of this article is two-fold. The author first studies the influence which 
French culture has had on the development of Baring’s talent and then analyzes his 
attitude toward French literature. Mr. Ezban describes Baring’s contacts with French 
culture, particularly his sojourn in France as attaché to the British embassy in Paris, 
where he met such celebrities as Anatole France, Henri de Régnier, Melchior de 
Vogiié, Edouard Rod, and André Chevrillon,and developed a great interest in the 
French theatre. His intimate knowledge of French civilization made it possible for 
him to forget the British point of view in literary matters and to show himself in per- 
fect harmony with established opinions in France concerning such questions as the 
fundamental qualities of the French language and the greatness of Racine, La Fon- 
taine, Hugo, Sully-Prudhomme, and Anatole France.—J.M.C. 


FarrELL, JaMes T., “Joyce and the Tradition of the European Novel,” 
NYTBR, January 21, 1945, pp. 4, 18. 


One of the best recent studies on the European background of James Joyce, showing 
how the basic theme of the individual vs. society, as symbolized in his hero Stephen, 
may be compared with the great European novels of the nineteenth century. Among 
the examples cited are Julien Sorel of Le Rouge et le Noir, Balzac’s Lucien and Rastig- 
nac, Frédéric Moreau of L’ Education sentimentale, and (in a decadent fashion) Des Es- 
seintes of A Rebours. Joyce ‘“‘does not set out to break with the best traditions of 
European culture. To the contrary, he seeks to assimilate them. . . .””—D.F.B. 


4. ENGLISH>FRENCH INFLUENCES 
Lecouts, Emre, Derniére Gerbe. Paris, Henri Didier, 1940. Pp. xxiv+288. 


Contains (pp. 1-51) a number of poetic translations from English made by Legouis 
over a period of years, and (pp. 52-288) reprintings of various articles and addresses 
from the pen of Legouis, chiefly on the subject of English literature. Of particular 
interest here are: ““The appeal of English letters to a French student,” “La carriére 
d’ Alexandre Beljame,” “Comment on étudie la littérature anglaise dans les Univer- 
sités de France,” “La France jugée par un professeur américain” (on Barrett Wen- 
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dell), “Impressions de Harvard,” and “What American Universities mean to us.” 
The volume is prefaced by a sympathetic and informative essay on the life and work 
of Legouis by R. Huchon.—D.F.B. 


Rupwin, Maximiien, “Shakespere en France,” Shakespeare Association Bul- 
letin, xx (1945), 110-117. 
A brief survey of well-known facts, with particular emphasis on the enthusiasm for 
Shakespeare on the part of the French Romantics. 
QUENNELL, Peter, “Paul Valéry,” La France Libre, x (1945), 249-250. 


A study of English reactions to the poetry of Valéry, considered as a typical French 
poet on account of his pronounced intellectualism, a characteristic associated in the 
English mind with French verse. 


Greene, GraHaM, “Francois Mauriac, vu par un Anglais,” La France Libre, 
x (1945), 418-420. 
Mauriac represents for English readers the great tradition of the novel which ended 
with the death of Henry James. Mauriac’s characters are significant because they are 
aware of the seriousness of life and imbued with deep religious sense, two qualities 
which are no longer to be found in English fiction. 
Jaspar, Marcet-Henri, “Saint-Evremond a Londres,” La France Libre, x 
(1945), 445-449. 
Encex, Ciatre-Eviane, “Shakespeare in Switzerland in the xvmth Century,” 
CLS, xvu-xvim (1945), 2-8. 


Horsey, Puytus M., “George Keate and the Voltaire-Shakespeare Con- 
troversy,” CLS, xvi (1945), 5-7. 


Meyer, Avotpn, Voltaire: Man of Justice. New York, Howell, Soskin, 1945. 
Pp. 395. 


The chapter entitled “England” (pp. 87-152) traces in part (pp. 87-112) Voltaire’s 
life and activities in that country. The information contained in these twenty-five 
pages is very superficial and unsatisfactory.—J.M.C. 


O’FLanerty, KatHuueen, Voltaire: Myth and Reality. Cork, University Press; 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1945. Pp. viii+ 169. 
A Roman Catholic attack, particularly upon the aspects of Voltaire which Alfred 
Noyes had approached sympathetically in 1936. 
Reviewed by Lettice Fowler in The Spectator, October 12, 1945, pp. 340, 342; by 
Louis P. Roche in Studies, xxxtv (1945), 423-424 (“this rather breathless essay upon 
the meaner and more contemptible sides of Voltaire’s character”); in TLS, October 
13, 1945, p. 490 (cf. ibid., October 20, p. 399; December 1, p. 571; December 22, p. 
607). 


(Euvres de Charles-Michel Campion, Poéte Marseillais du dix-huitiéme siécle, 
publiées pour la premiére fois, avec les illustrations del auteur, une introduction, 
des notices, des notes, une bibliographie et un index par Edward D. Seeber et 
Henry H. H. Remak. (Indiana University Publications, Humanities Series 
No. 11.) Bloomington, Indiana, Indiana University, 1945. Pp. 300. 
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Campion, a minor poet, was born in 1734 and died in 1784. The present volume rep- 
resents a remarkably thorough piece of editing. Of interest to the student of Anglo- 
French literary relations are two poems, “Le Village abandonné, poéme traduit de 
l’Anglois du Docteur Goldsmith” (pp. 183-201) and “L’Hermite du Northumber- 
land, poéme en trois chants traduit de l’Anglois” (pp. 203-234). The latter poem is a 
translation of Percy’s ““The Hermit of Warkworth, a Northumberland Ballad,”’ pub- 
lished in 1771. The editors have sketched in short introductions the history of the 
fortune in France of Goldsmith’s “‘Deserted Village” and Percy’s “Hermit of Wark- 
worth.” —J.M.C. 

Reviewed by Emile Malakis in MLN, ix (1946), 142-143; by H. A. Grubbs in 
RR, xxxvu (1946), 85-87. 


“John Noorthouck: “The Man after God’s Own Heart,’ 1761,” TLS, August 
25, 1945, p. 408. 


An important article, by an anonymous correspondent, identifying Noorthouck as 
the author of the book which Voltaire used as the basis for his Saii/.—D.F.B. 


CaMERON, KENNETH N., and Horst Frenz, “The Stage History of Shelley’s 
The Cenci,” PMLA, Lx (1945), 1080-1105. 


The section entitled “France and Italy”’ (pp. 1097-1101) deals mainly with the for- 
tunes of Shelley’s play in France. It was performed for the first time under the direc- 
tion of Lugné-Poe in 1891 at the Théatre d’Art before a small group of intellectuals. 
In 1935 a play on the Cenci theme was produced at the Folies-Wagram by Antonin 
Artaud, founder of the ““Théatre de la Cruauté.’”’ The authors of this article cannot 
judge how much this play was indebted to Shelley, since they were unable to secure 
a copy. It was however unfavorably received by the critics. 


Dusu, Jean, “ “The Cenci’ on the stage,” TLS, November 24, 1945, p. 559. 


A note on French translations and stage versions. 


Bennett, Josepu D., Baudelaire: a Criticism. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1944. Cf. RR, xxxvi (1945), 170. 


Reviewed by George Anthony in Partisan Review, xu (1945), 266-268; by Eric R. 
Bentley in The Nation, ctx (1945), 78; by F. A. Bridgers in SAQ, xxiv (1945), 333- 
334; by W. G. in Manchester Guardian Weekly, July 20, 1945, p. 31; by Albert 
Guérard in Books Abroad, x1x (1945), 406-407; by Ben Ray Redman in SRL, January 
27, 1945, pp. 11-12; by S. A. Rhodes in FR, xtx (1945), 65-66; in TLS, April 21, 
1945, p. 188. 

Whuitine, B. J., “The English Proverbs of Stéphane Mallarmé,” RR, xxxvi 

(1945), 134-141. 


Discussion and illustrations of Mallarmé’s translations of English proverbs. 


Carter, Boyp G., “Alphonse Daudet and Darwinism,” MLQ, vi (1945), 
93-98. 


Bisson, L. A., “Proust, Bergson, and George Eliot,” MLR, xt (1945), 104- 
114. 
A study of the influence of The Mill on the Floss on Proust’s work. If Proust had never 
read George Eliot’s novel, Bisson concludes, “‘A Ja recherche du temps perdu would be 
substantially what it is; but its evocation of the eternal memories of childhood would 
lack some touches of exquisite simplicity, some freshness of beauty and bloom.” 
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Bouyer, Louis, ““Newman’s Influence in France,” Dublin Review, ccxvu 
(1945), 182-188. 


NorMANnpIN, Roprique, “Un Newmaniste frangais,” Revue de I Université 
d’ Ottawa, xv (1945), 157-179. 
An essay on Henry Bremond, “le premier newmaniste de France.” 
Nicotson, Harorp, [Paul Valéry.] The Spectator, July 27, 1945, p. 82. 
Interesting notes on Valéry’s visit to England in the nineties. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet. Edition bilingue, traduction nouvelle d’André Gide. 
Edited by Jacques Schiffrin. New York, Pantheon Books, 1945. Pp. 286. 


Reviewed by F. Baldensperger in Books Abroad, x1x (1945), 272; by Paul D’Estour- 
nelles in Theatre Arts, xxix (1945), 665-666; by Rosamond Gilder in Voices, Au- 
tumn 1945, pp. 54-56; by Joseph W. Krutch in The Nation, c-x (1945), 456. 


“The Larger Entente,” TLS, December 29, 1945, p. 619. 
French interpretations of English literature and particularly the work of Louis 


Cazamian, a propos of the retirement of Cazamian from the professorship of English 
literature at the Sorbonne. 


Il. FRANCO-AMERICAN STUDIES 


1. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND GENERAL STUDIES 


Marion, Sérapuin, “A la conquéte du haut savoir,” Revue de [ Université 
d Ottawa, xv (1945), 446-470. 


A retrospective survey of scholarship in the fields of French-Canadian and French- 
American relations. 


Viatre, Aucuste, “La pensée francaise outre-mer pendant la guerre,” La 
Vie intellectuelle, November 1945, pp. 136-145. 


Deals mainly with French exiles in New York. 


La Vie franco-américaine, 1944. Manchester, N. H., Imprimerie Lafayette, 
1945. Pp. 658. 


Published under the auspices of the Comité Permanent de la Survivance Frangaise en 
Amérique. Contains forty-five chapters dealing with the various aspects of life—po- 
litical, intellectual, and social—among the French-speaking groups of the New Eng- 
land states. A valuable work of reference.—J.M.C. 


Fecreau, Epwarp, French Contributions to America. Methuen, Mass., Soucy 
Press, 1945. Pp. viii+341. 
A compilation published under the auspices of the Société Historique Franco-Améri- 


caine of Boston. Though it contains a considerable amount of information, it is unfor- 
tunately totally unreliable-—J.M.C. 


Reviewed by Gabriel Nadeau in Culture, v1 (1945), 450-460. 


Bowers, Davin F. (editor). Foreign Influences in American Life: Essays and 
Critical Bibliographies. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1944. Cf. RR, 
XXXVI (1945), 172. 
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Reviewed by Marian D. Irish in Journal of Politics, vu (1945), 106-108; by Michael 
Kraus in MVHR, xxxu (1945), 109-110; by Roy F. Nichols in AHR, t (1945), 578- 
580; by George W. Pierson in MH, xvut (1945), 37-40. 


1828 Catalogue of the Library of the University of Virginia. Reproduced in 
Facsimile with an Introduction by William Harwood Peden. (University 
of Virginia Bibliographical Series, No. 6.) Charlottesville, Va., Alderman 
Library of the University of Virginia, 1945. Pp. vi--111. 

A lithoprinted reproduction of the first printed catalogue of the library. Of the several 
thousand works listed a large proportion are in French. The 1828 catalogue is based 
upon a list of books which in the spring of 1824 Jefferson, then eighty-one years old, 


undertook to compile for the library of the university, which opened its doors in 
April 1825. 


2. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Wiruincton, Rosert, “Brother Jonathan,” College English, vi (1945), z00- 
206. 


The American character as seen by foreign observers, including De Tocqueville and 


Chasles. 


Lapp, J. C., “An Explorer-Poet: Jean Parmentier,” MLQ, vi (1945), 83-92. 


Parmentier voyaged to America about 1520, in the service of Jean Ango. 


Jittson, Witiarp R., “A Bibliography of Early Western Travel in Kentucky: 
1674-1824,” Kentucky State Historical Society Register, xi (1945), 99-119. 


Loucurey, Mary Etien, France and Rhode Island, 1686-1800. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1944. Cf. RR, xxxvi (1495), 173. 
Reviewed by J. M. Carriére in MVHR, xxxn (1945), 275-276; by G. A. Moriarty in 
NEQ, xvut (1945), 528-530; by William G. Roelker in AHR, 1 (1945), 171-172. 
Penn, Dororny, “The Missouri Reader: The French in the Valley,” Mis- 
souri Historical Review, xu (1945), 90-122. 
Frécautt, Guy, La Civilisation de la Nouvelle France (1733-1744). Montreal, 
Société des Editions Pascal, 1944. Pp. 285. 
Reviewed by Gustave Lanctot in CHR, xxv (1945), 319-321. 
Stevens, Wayne E., “The Michigan Fur Trade,” Michigan History, xxix 
(1945), 489-505. 
An account, with bibliography, of the French in Michigan in the eighteenth century. 
Husert-Rosert, Réaine, L’ Histoire merveilleuse de la Louisiane frangaise. . . . 
New York, Editions de la Maison francaise, 1941. Cf. RR, xxxim (1942), 
146-147. 
Reviewed by André Lafargue in LHQ, xxvim (1945), 351-354. 
Avsrecut, ANprew C., “The Origin and Early Settlement of Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana,” LHQ, xxvu (1945), 5-68. 
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Kane, Harnett T., Plantation Parade: The Grand Manner in Louisiana. New 
York, William Morrow, 1945. Pp. vi+342. 
A popular account by the author of The Bayous of Louisiana (1944) and Deep Delta 
Country (1944). The first part (pp. 21-169) describes the urbane life led by Creole 
planters until the middle of the nineteenth century, when many of them ran into 
financial difficulties and their estates passed into American hands. The book gives a 
vivid picture of a significant phase of Louisiana history.—J.M.C. 
Reviewed by John Gould Fletcher in NY TBR, December 23, 1945, p. 8; by Stanley 
Walker in New York Herald Tribune Weekly Book Review, November 25, 1945, Pp. 4- 


Kane, Harnett T., Deep Delta Country. New York, Duell Sloan and Pearce, 
1944. Cf. RR, xxxvi (1945), 176. 
Reviewed by Calvin Claudel in California Folklore Quarterly, 1v (1945), 200-202; by 
André Lafargue in LHQ, xxv (1945), 990-992. 
Bevtecarpe, A. D., “The Significance of French Culture in Louisiana,” 
Southwest Journal, 1 (1945), 184-190. 


Contains nothing new in the way of facts or interpretation —D.F.B. 


Berttinc, Natauia M., “Kaskaskia, “The Versailles of the West,’”’ Indiana 
Magazine of History, xu1 (1945), 1-18. 


McDermott, P. W., “Lake Erie Exploration to 1800: a Selected List of 
Source Materials in the Cleveland Public Library,” Inland Seas, April 1945, 
pp. 2-7. 


VestaL, STANLEY, The Missouri. (Rivers of America Series.) New York, 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1945. Pp. x +368. 


Reviewed by Myrtle D. Berry in Nebraska History, xxv1 (1945), 66-67; by Merrill G. 
Burlingame in Pacific Northwest Quarterly, xxxvi (1945), 282; by C. L. Marquette 
in MVHR, xxxn (1945), 108-109; by Jonas Viles in Pacific Historical Review, xv 
(1945), 456-457. 


Hatcuer, Harvan, The Great Lakes. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1944. Pp. xii+384. 


Reviewed by Walter Havighurst in AHR, i (1945), 817-818; by Fred Landon in 
CHR, xxvi (1945), 71; by Grace Lee Nute in Michigan History, xx1x (1945), 448- 
449. 


Lanvon, Frep, Lake Huron. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1944. Cf. RR, 
xXxxvi (1945), 176. 
Reviewed by C. Hixson in Journal of American Folklore, tym (1945), 66-67; by 
Madison Kuhn in Michigan History, xxix (1945), 145; in Inland Seas, January 1945, 
PP. 43-44. 


Quairr, Mito M., Lake Michigan. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1944. Cf. 
RR, xxxvi (1945), 176. 
Reviewed by J. W. B[eswick] in Inland Seas, April 1945, pp. 51-52; by Sidney Glazer 


in Michigan History, xxix (1945), 146-147; by Madison Kuhn in AHR, tu (1945), 
555-556. 
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Nute, Grace Ler, Lake Superior. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1944. Cf. RR, 
XXXVI (1945), 176. 

Reviewed by Edward P. Alexander in Pacific Historical Review, x1v (1945), 100; by 

Lawrence J. Burpee in AHR, vt (1945), 553-554; by Morden H. Long in CHR, 


xxvi (1945), 70-71; by J.S. M[etcalf] in Inland Seas, April 1945, p. 52; by L. G. Van 
der Velde in MVHR, xxxu (1945), 107-108. 


Hatcuer, Harvan, Lake Erie. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1945. Pp. 416. 


Reviewed by Stewart Holbrook in New York Herald Tribune Weekly Book Review, 
August 26, 1945, p. 2; by F. P. Weisenburger in MVHR, xxxu (1945), 443-444. 


Pounp, Artuur, Lake Ontario. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1945. Pp. 384. 


Reviewed by Edward P. Alexander in Pacific Historical Review, xiv (1945), 456; by 
Milton W. Hamilton in MVHR, xxxut (1945), 289-290; by J. S. M[etcalf] in Inland 
Seas, July 1945, pp. 58-59. 


The Letters of Lafayette to Washington, 1777-1779. Edited by Louis Gottschalk. 
New York, Privately Printed, 1944. Cf. RR, xxxvi (1945), 177. 


Reviewed by John A. Krout in NYTBR, June 10, 1945, p. 7; by John C. Miller in 
AHR, t (1945), 781-782; by Allan Nevins in SRL, April 25, 1945, p. 25; by Louis 
Martin Sears in MVHR, xxxu (1945), 121-122. 


BonsaL, STEPHEN, When the French Were Here: a Narrative of the Sojourn of 
the French Forces in America, and their Contribution to the Yorktown Campaign. 
Drawn from Unpublished Reports and Letters of Participants in the National 
Archives of France and the MS Division of the Library of Congress. New York, 
Doubleday Doran, 1945. Pp. xix+263. 


The originality of this book consists in the author’s ability to describe in vivid terms 
not only the spirit which animated leaders like Lafayette, Rochambeau, and De 
Grasse, but also the reactions of the common French soldier to the American milieu. 
The book shows how, through mutual understanding and forbearance, French and 
American officers were able to avoid clashes of personalities which would have seri- 
ously endangered Franco-American co-operation and solidarity —J.M.C. 

Reviewed by Ralph A. Brown in The Nation, cLx (1945), 280; by George B. Car- 
son, Jr., in JMH, xv (1945), 253-254; by Edward E. Curtis in MVHR, xxxm 
(1945), 276-277; by B. F. Flickinger in William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., 0 
(1945), 322-326; by Louis Gottschalk in AHR, t (1945), 779-780; by John A. 
Krout in NYTBR, July 15, 1945, p. 21; by André Maurois in Pour la Victoire, March 
3, 1945, pp. 1,9; by Raphael Semmes in Maryland Historical Magazine, xu (1945), 
311-312. 


Lewis, Cuarves Lee, Admiral de Grasse and American Independence. Annapolis, 
U. S. Naval Institute, [1945]. Pp. xviii+404. 


An exhaustive biography. The book begins with a detailed presentation of French 
naval history and policies in the eighteenth century, which serves as a background 
to the life and naval career of de Grasse. The French admiral’s contribution to the 
victory of Yorktown and the cause of Franco-American solidarity during the War 
of Independence is brought out. The author also does full justice to the man who, after 
rendering signal services to his country, was bitterly assailed and discredited by his 
compatriots for his surrender to Rodney in the unfortunate engagement of the Saints 
in March 1783.—J.M.C. 
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Reviewed by Gilbert Chinard, in Maryland Historical Magazine, xu (1945), 310- 
311; by H. A. Trexler in MVHR, xxxu (1945), 445-446; by W. B. Willcox in 
AHR, wu (1946), 280-282. 


Cuinarp, Giisert, La Déclaration des droits de ' homme et du citoyen et ses 
antécédents américains. [Washington], Institut Francais de Washington, 1945. 
Pp. 38. 


A searching analysis of the influence of the American Revolution on political thought 
in Europe, particularly in France. The French welcomed the news of the Revolution 
with delirious enthusiasm as the realization of hopes long cherished. The cause of 
America was the cause of mankind, as Thomas Paine said. No contemporary thinker 
realized this better than the French philosopher Condorcet. The example of the 
Americans, emancipating themselves from British rule, was an inspiration for the 
champions of free government in France. Chinard points out that, in spite of striking 
resemblances, the American Declaration of Independence and the French Declaration 
of the Rights of Man, which was drafted only after long discussions and numerous 
compromises, presented fundamental differences on such points as the ultimate source 
of sovereignty and the regimen of property.—J.M.C. 


Hansen, Mitrtarp W., “The Society of the Cincinnati,” SAQ, xxiv (1945), 
185-194. 


A study of the Society’s counter-revolutionary and antidemocratic role in France and 
in the United States. 


Laurent, Lavar, Québec et Eglise aux Etats-Unis sous Mgr Briand et Mgr 
Plessis. Montreal, Librairie Saint-Frangois, 1945. Pp. xxvili+-258. 


Published also by the Catholic University of America, in its series, “Studies in Sacred 
Theology,’ No. 88A. This authoritative study, by the late Father Laurent, describes 
the roles played by two Bishops of Quebec, from 1766 to 1786 and 1808 to 1825, in 
the development of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States. Of particular 
interest are: Ch. 1, “Mgr Briand et la Révolution américaine (1774—1780)”’; Ch. m1, 
“‘Mgr Briand et les missions frangaises situées en territoire américain, 1766-1786”; 
Ch. vi, “Mgr Plessis, bienfaiteur des Trappistes du Kentucky”; Ch. vim, “Mgr Ples- 
sis et la nomination des Evéques américains (1820-1825).”’ The last chapter defends 
Mgr Plessis against the accusation of favoring the appointment of French Bishops. It 
is unfortunate that the author did not include in his study the intervening years be- 
tween 1786 and 1808. The explanation (““Avant-propos,”’ p. viii) that this period was 
not investigated because the ecclesiastics in the see of Quebec at that time “ne firent 
qu’y passer’’ is not convincing. If this is true of Mgr d’Esgly, who was Bishop of 
Quebec for only four years (1784-1788), it is certainly not of Mgr Hubert, who was 
at the head of the Canadian Church for eleven years (1788-1797) and Mgr Denaut, for 
nine years (1797-1806). The monograph contains a good bibliography of manu- 
script and printed sources (pp. xiv—xvi, xvii—xxviii).—J.M.C. 


Caremmerer, H. Paut, “Architects of the United States Capitol,” SAQ, xxiv 
(1945), 202-216. 


On the contribution of the French afchitect Stephen (i.e. Etienne Sulpice) Hallet. 


Orto, Louts-GutLLaume, Considérations sur la conduite du gouvernement améri- 
cain envers la France, depuis le commencement de la Révolution jusqu’en 1797. 
Avec une introduction par Gilbert Chinard. (Petite Bibliothéque Améri- 
caine.) Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1945. Pp. 34. 
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Nasatir, ABRAHAM P., French Activities in California: an Archival Calendar- 
Guide. Stanford University, Stanford University Press, 1945. Pp. xiii+559. 


An indispensable work of reference for students of French activities not only in 
California, but also in the Isthmus, the Hawaiian Islands, Oregon, Texas, and Mexico. 
A cursory examination of the material calendared will dispose of the common view 
that the French showed no interest in power politics in the Pacific. The book opens 
with an introductory sketch (pp. 1-59) which traces the history of French activities 
in California from the days of La Pérouse in 1786 to 1850, when the territory was 
admitted into the Union. The Calendar-Guide proper covers almost four hundred pages 
(pp. 63-457). The larger part of the material is derived from the Archives du Minis- 
tére des Affaires Etrangéres (pp. 63-299), but there are extensive notes from the 
Archives du Service hydrographique de la Marine (pp. 300-348), the Archives Na- 
tionales (pp. 350-360), and the Bibliothéque Nationale (pp. 367-456). In the chapter 
devoted to the Bibliothéque Nationale will be found a selective bibliography of printed 
material relating exclusively to California (pp. 397-457). Then come six “Appen- 
dices” (pp. 459-559), in which the author has included pertinent material which could 
not find place in the body of his book. This summary should give a fair idea of the 
scope of Mr. Nasatir’s book, which is the result of long years of painstaking work.— 
J.M.C. 

Reviewed by John W. Caughey in MVHR, xxx (1945), 449-451; by Lawrence 
A. Harper in AHR, 11 (1945), 175-176; by Rufus Kay Wylbys in Pacific Historical 
Review, x1v (1945), 346-347. 


When the French Came to California: a translation by Désiré Fricot of Trény’s 


La Californie dévoilée. Edited by Gilbert Chinard. San Francisco, California 
Historical Society, 1944. Pp. 56. 


Morratrt, G. L., and J. M. Carriére, “A Frenchman Visits Norfolk, Fred- 
ericksburg and Orange County, 1816,” Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, Lui (1945), 101-123, 197-214. 

A translation of parts of Volume 1 of the Baron de Montlezun’s Voyage fait dans les 
années 1816 et 1817 (Paris, 1818). The most interesting part of these travel notes is 
probably that in which de Montlezun describes his visit to President Madison at 
Montpelier in September 1816. The translation is fully annotated and preceded by 
a biographical sketch. 

Arnot, Kart J. R., “American Utopias and Internationalism,” CLNL, m 
(1945), 54-56. 


The Western Journals of Washington Irving. Edited by John Francis McDer- 
mott. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1944. Cf. RR, xxxvi (1945), 
181. 

Reviewed by John T. Flanagan in AL, xvu (1945), 185-188; by Ernest E. Leisy in 
Southwest Review, xxx (1945), 202; by F. O. Matthiessen in The Nation, ctx (1945), 
22; by Carl Coke Rister in MVHR, xxx (1945), 111-112. 


Rarinesqu_, C. S., “A Life of Travels,’ Chronica Botanica, vm (1944), 291- 
360. 
A reprint of Rafinesque’s original edition (Philadelphia, 1836). 


Reviewed by H. L. Blomquist in SAQ, xxv (1944), 232-233; by Stanley G. Jewett 
in Oregon Historical Quarterly, xvi (1945), 174-175. 
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Tocquevitte, Avexis pe, Democracy in America. The Henry Reeve Text as 
revised by Francis Bowen, now further corrected and edited with Introduction, 
Editorial Notes, and Bibliographies by Phillips Bradley. Foreword by Harold J. 
Laski. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. 2 vols. Pp. cxii+434+xii; 
xiii+4o1+x. 

Reviewed by Jacques Barzun in New York Herald Tribune Weekly Book Review, April 
15, 1945, pp. 1-2; by Julian P. Bretz in New York History, xxvi (1945), 505-506; 
by Thomas I. Cook in AHR, ut (1945), 131-133; by Alexander Cowie in AL, xvu 
(1945), 288; by Albert Guérard in New Republic, cxu (1945), 594-595; by Richard 
G. Lillard in MVHR, xxxn (1945), 262-263; by F. O. Matthiessen in NYTBR, 
April 15, 1945, pp. 1, 30; by André Maurois in Pour la Victoire, May 26, 1945, p. 6; 
by Donald J. Pierce in American Sociological Review, x (1945), 568-569; by T. V. 
Smith in SRL, May 12, 1945, pp. 9, 23; by Charles S. Sydnor in Political Science 
Quarterly, Lx (1945), 457-459; in TLS, June 9, 1945, pp. 265-267. 


Alexis de Tocqueville's Democracy in America: a Symposium. New York, Ford- 
ham University Press, 1945. Pp. 48. 
Reviewed by M. T[ierney] in Studies, xxx1v (1945), 573-574- 
Copans, Simon J., “Tocqueville’s Later Years—a Reaffirmation of Faith,” 
RR, xxxvi (1945), 113-121. 
Lecranp, J., “De Tocqueville and the ‘Gentleman.’”” NQ, cLxxx1x (1945), 
278. 
Quotes a letter from De Tocqueville (July 2, 1853) to an English correspondent, 


Nassau W. Senior, on the difference between the English and French concepts of 
“gentleman.” 


Mayer, J. P., “Alexis de Tocqueville,” TLS, June 16, 1945, p. 283. 


Picarp, Rocer, “Le Gouvernement provisoire de la République frangaise et 


les Etats-Unis en 1848,’’ Canada Frangais, xxx (1945), 329-337. 


Describes the admiration expressed for each other’s nation in February 1848 by 
Lamartine, member of the Provisional Government of France, and Richard Rush, 
American Minister in Paris. These manifestations of friendship were followed in 
April 1848 by the recognition of the French Republic by the United States. 


Curnarp, Giipert, L’ Amérique d Abraham Lincoln et la France. Washington, 
Institut Francais de Washington, 1945. Pp. 35. 


On the French attitude toward the United States during the Civil War years. 
French public opinion was divided in its American sympathies: the Conservatives 
favored the South, while the Liberals stood solidly behind the North. The shock 
caused in France by the news of Lincoln’s assassination was shared, however, by all. 
For French admirers Lincoln symbolized the American spirit of idealism, and his 
struggle for the emancipation of the slaves proved that America was still committed 
to the principles of freedom and humanity. It should be added that, while condemning 
the cause of the Confederacy, French liberals were unanimous in praising the military 
skill and gallantry of her armies and the spirit of sacrifice which animated her civilian 
population, particularly her women.—J.M.C. 
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Orcutt, WittiaM Dana, From My Library Walls: a Kaleidoscope of Memories. 
New York, Longmans, 1945. Pp. vili+246. 


Deals in part with Orcutt’s stay in Paris. 


GiLuiaM, Fiorence, France: a Tribute by an American Woman. New York, 
E. P. Dutton, 1945. Pp. 224. 


Describes the life of American intellectuals in Paris between 1919 and 1939 (““Ameri- 
can Expatriates,” pp. 141-162) and discusses also (“‘French Exiles,” pp. 200-214) 
the contributions made to American culture by French artists, writers, and musi- 
cians who came to the United States after the fall of France in 1940. 


3. FOLK-LORE AND LANGUAGE 
Saxon, Lyte, Epwarp Dreyer, and Rosperr TaLtant, Gumbo Ya-Ya: a Col- 
lection of Louisiana Folk Tales. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1945. Pp. xili+-581. 


The title is a misnomer. This is not a collection of Louisiana folk tales, but a de- 
scription of various aspects of folk life, particularly among the Negroes and Italians 
of New Orleans. The reader is referred to the two chapters, ‘“The Creoles” (pp. 
138-178) and “The Cajuns” (pp. 179-206), dealing with the life and customs of 
these two French-speaking groups of Louisiana. Although much more information 
will be found there on Creoles and Cajuns than in any other book in print, these 
chapters are superficial and fail to give a satisfactory idea of the contributions of 
these people to the folk life of Louisiana.—J.M.C. 
Reviewed by Eudora Welty in NYTBR, January 20, 1946, p. 5. 


Srewart, Georce R., Names on the Land: an Historical Account of Place- 
Naming in the United States. New York, Random House, 1945. Pp. ix+418. 
Reviewed by Elisabeth K. Gudde in California Folklore Quarterly, 1v (1945), 311-314; 
by H. L. Mencken in New York Herald Tribune Weekly Book Review, April 22, 

1945, P- 5- 


KRUMPELMANN, JoHN T., “Du Pratz’s History of Louisiana (1763), a Source 
of Americanisms, especially of those attributed to Imlay,” American Speech, 
xx (1945), 45-50. , 

Thirty-five words (for the most part relating to the flora of America) noted in the 
English translation (London, 1763) of Le Page du Pratz’s Histoire de la Louisiane 
(Paris, 1758). Some of these antedate the examples given in the DAE, which are 
drawn from Gilbert Imlay’s Topographical Description of the Western Territory of 
North America (London, 1797).—E.DS. 


Puituips, Hosea, “Vowels of Louisiana ‘Cajun’ French,” FR, xvi (1945), 
159-162. 


4. FRENCH>AMERICAN INFLUENCES 
Curti, Merxe, The Growth of American Thought. New York, Harper, 1944. 
Cf. RR, xxxvi (1945), 186. 
Reviewed by L. L. Bernard in American Sociological Review, x (1945), 321; by John A. 


Krout in Philosophical Review, tiv (1945), 419-421; by William W. Sweet in Journal 
of Religion, xxv (1945), 64-65. 
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Jones, Howarp Mumrorp, Ideas in America. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1944. Pp. xi+304. 


Reviewed by Percy H. Boynton in AHR, t (1945), 376-377; by Joseph T. Durkin in 
Catholic Historical Review, xxxt (1945), 208-209. 


Bowers, Ciaupe G., The Young Jefferson, 1743-1789. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1945. Pp. xxxii+544. 


The most interesting part of this book is the section (pp. 346-523) concerning 
Jefferson’s career as Minister of the United States to France from 1784 to 1789. 
Although based entirely on published sources, the narrative gives a remarkably com- 
plete and vivid picture of the great statesman during those important years of his 
life. The “sentimental interlude” with the Anglo-Italian beauty, Maria Cosway, 
which inspired him to write the “Dialogue between my Head and my Heart,”’ is 
the subject of detailed treatment (pp. 430-463). This is an indispensable book for 
all who wish to study the reactions of the most cultured American of his time to 
the “vaunted scene of Europe.” —J.M.C. 

Reviewed by Carl Bridenbaugh in MVHR, xxxu (1945), 287; by Henry S. Com- 
mager in New York Herald Tribune Weekly Book Review, March 11, 1945, p. 1; by H. 
M. Kallen in SRL, April 7, 1945, pp. 10-11, 26; by Marie Kimball in AHR, i (1945), 
810-811; by André Maurois in Pour Ja Victoire, April 28, 1945, p. 7; by Bernard 
Mayo in NYTBR, March 11, 1945, pp. 4, 12; by David M. Potter in Yale Review, 
XXXIV (1945), 738-740; by Gertrude R. B. Richards in Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, Lu (1945), 324; by Joseph C. Robert in SAQ, xxiv (1945), 330-331; 
by Henry A. Wallace in The Nation, cLx (1945), 307-308; in AL, xvu (1945), 
290-291. 


Buttock, Heten Duprey, My Head and My Heart. A Little History of 


Thomas Jefferson and Maria Cosway. With Preface by Carleton Sprague Smith. 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1945. Pp. xvii+23 
The chapters entitled “The Vaunted Scene of Europe,” “Jour Heureux,” “‘Peep 
into Elysium,” “Reunion in Paris,” and ““Tumult of the World,” contain interesting 
information not only about Jefferson’s “‘sentimental interlude” with Maria Cosway 
but also on the social and intellectual circles in which he moved during his sojourn 
in Paris from 1784 to 1789.—J.M.C. 
Reviewed by Julian P. Boyd in NYTBR, December 23, 1945, p. 7. 

The Complete Writings of Thomas Paine. Collected and Edited by Philip S. 
Foner, with a Bibliographical Essay, and Notes and Introductions presenting 
the Historical Background of Paine’s Writings. New York, The Citadel 
Press, 1945. 2 vols. 

Reviewed by Allan Nevins in NYTBR, December 23, 1945, pp. 1, 12 


The Selected Work of Tom Paine. Edited by Howard Fast. New York, Duell 
Sloan and Pearce, 1945. Pp. xili+33 . 
Reviewed in Charles H. Metzger in MVHR, xxxu (1945), 148-149; by Allan 
Nevins in NY TBR, December 23, 1945, pp. 1, 12- 
Woopwarp, W. E., Tom Paine: America’s Godfather, 1737-1809. New York, 
E. P. Dutton, 1945. Pp. 359. 


A popular biography. Like the majority of books written for the general public, it 
will prove disappointing to the specialist. The most interesting sections are those 
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dealing with the Silas Deane controversy (pp. 97-117) and Paine’s career in France 
from 1789 to 1802, when he returned to the United States (pp. 173-205, 230-308). 
—J.M.C. 

Reviewed by Durbin L. Horner in SRL, July 7, 1945, p. 12; by Gerald W. Johnson 
in New York Herald Tribune Weekly Book Review, June 24, 1945, pp. 1-2; by Charles 
W. Morton in Atlantic Monthly, September 1945, p. (138); by Orville Prescott in 
New York Times, June 22, 1945, p. 13; by Coleman Rosenberger in The Nation, 
CLX (1945), 723-724. 


SHELLEY, Pump Avuison, “Annuals and Gift-Books as American Inter- 
mediaries of Foreign Literature,” CLNL, m (1945), 59-62. 


SmirHer, NELLE, “A History of the English Theatre at New Orleans, 1806- 
1842,’ LHQ, xxv (1945), 85-276; 361-572. 


Includes plays relating to France, translations of Moncrif and others, and a few plays 
in French. 


Carrikre, J. M., “Unnoticed Translations of Balzac in American Periodicals,” 
MLN, vx (1945), 234-241. 
Describes nine new items—eight in the New York Mirror (1836-1838) and one in 
the Democratic Review (1843)—and comments on more recent translations. 


CaMErRoN, KennetH Watter, Emerson the Essayist. Raleigh, N. C., Thistle 
Press, 1945. 2 vols. 
The sub-title reads: “‘An outline of his philosophical development through 1836 with 
special emphasis on the sources and interpretation of Nature. Also bibliographical 
appendices of gencral and special interest to students of American literature, empha- 
sizing Thoreau, Emerson, the Boston Library Society, and selected documents of 
New England Transcendentalism.” 
Reviewed by Ralph L. Rusk in AL, xv (1945), 272-274. 


Jounson, Carv L., Professor Longfellow of Harvard. Eugene, University of 
Oregon Press, 1944. Cf. RR, xxxvi (1945), 188. 
Reviewed by Bartholow V. Crawford in PQ, xxiv (1945), 94-96; by Lawrance 


Thompson in MLN, ix (1945), 203-204; by Carl J. Weber in MLQ, vi (1945), 
500-502. 


Gispens, Victor E., “Hawthorne’s Note to ‘Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment,’ ” 
MLN, Lx (1945), 408-409. 
Hawthorne, who was accused by the Universal Review (1860) of having borrowed 
the idea of his story from the Mémoires d’un médecin of Dumas, very properly re- 
torted that Dumas would have to be the borrower, since “Dr. Heidegger’s Experi- 
ment” antedated Dumas’s novel by nine years. Gibben observes that “‘beyond the 
general theme, which itself dates from classical mythology, no striking similarity 
exists”’ between the two works. 
SmitH, Bernarp, “Stendhal and the American Reader,” NYTBR, April 1, 
1945, PP. 5, 16. 


Reep, F.W., “Edmond Dantes’ Sequel,” American Notes @ Queries, v (1945), 
76-77. 
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On two American sequels to Dumas’s novel (both called Edmond Dantes) published 
by Peterson Brothers in Philadelphia. 


Maniev, Rosert G., Sainte-Beuve aux Etats-Unis. Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. xii+162+x. 


A well organized study on an important subject which has hitherto escaped the 
attention of students of Franco-American relations. The book opens with a short 
introduction explaining why Sainte-Beuve remained little known in this country until 
his death in 1869. Then come six chapters: 1, “Contacts de Sainte-Beuve avec les 
Etats-Unis’’; u, ““Traductions”’; i, “La Fortune de Sainte-Beuve’’; 1v, ““Humanisme 
contre Dynamisme [i.e. pragmatism]”; v, “Trois fervents admirateurs de Sainte- 
Beuve”’; vi, “Les Intermédiaires étrangers.”” These chapters are followed by a con- 
clusion, and “‘Appendice: Textes scolaires,” an exhaustive bibliography, an index of 
proper names, and eight pages of illustrations of Sainte-Beuve. The most significant 
part of the book is chapter III, in which Mahicu gives an excellent discussion of 
Sainte-Beuve’s fortune in the United States, particularly from 1869 to the present 
day. The appendix of “‘Textes scolaires” quotes or summarizes comments found in 
American text-books. One wonders whether the indifferent quality of most of the 
material warranted all the work which went into the preparation of the ““Appendice.” 
—J.M.C. 

Reviewed by Albert Guérard in Books Abroad, x1x (1945), 267; by Howard Mum- 
ford Jones in AL, xvu (1945), 274-275 (severe criticism) ; by Horatio Smith in AHR, 
L (1945), 838-839. 


Wricut, Natuauia, “Henry Adams’s Theory of History: a Puritan De- 
fense,”” NEQ, xvm (1945), 204-210. 


Deals mainly with the composition of Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres and the reasons 
for Adams’s addition of the phrase “‘a study of thirteenth-century unity”’ to the title. 


Bixter, Juttus S., “Letters from William James to Théodule A. Ribot,” 
Colby Library Quarterly, 1 (1945), 153-161. 


A series of hitherto unknown letters, ranging in date from 1884 to 1904. 


ScHwartz, Detmore, ““T. S. Eliot as the International Hero,” Partisan Review, 
xu (1945), 199-206. 


5. AMERICAN >FRENCH INFLUENCES 


Seeser, Epwarp D., “Diderot and Chief Logan’s Speech (Frontiéres de Vir- 
ginie),”’ MLN, Lx (1945), 176-178. 


Shows that the prose printed by Assézat and Tourneux in Diderot’s miscellaneous 
works is simply a translation of Chief Logan’s speech from the Gazette de France 
of April 21, 1775. 


Cuamrort, La Jeune Indienne. Comédie en un acte et en vers. Avec une intro- 


duction par Gilbert Chinard. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1945. 
Pp. 80. 


Chamfort’s comedy, first produced in Paris on April 30, 1764, is based on the story 
of “Inkle and Yarico” related by Steele in Spectator No. 11. It is also of interest as 
being the first French play with an American setting (“a Charlestown, Colonie 
Angloise de l’Amérique Septentrionale’’), and it presented for the first time the 
figure of the Quaker on the French stage. 
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Reviewed by Donald F. Bond in MP, xi (1945), 147-148; by H. Carrington 
Lancaster in MLN, vx (1945), 426-427. 


Nou et, E., Etudes littéraires. Mexico City, Talleres Graficos de la Editorial 
Cultura, 1944. Pp. 158. 


Pp. 77-126: “Influence d’Edgar Poe sur la poésie frangaise.”” 
Francon, Marcet, “Poe et Baudelaire,” PMLA, Lx (1945), 851-859. 


Argues that Poe was not, as so often asserted, an advocate of “‘art for art’s sake’’; 
that the resemblances between Poe and Baudelaire can be explained by studying the 
European Romantic movement from which Symbolism emerged and the sources in 
German mysticism drawn on by both Poe and Baudelaire; and finally that both poets 
must be placed in their proper intellectual atmosphere. “On reconnaitra alors que 
Poe et Baudelaire appartiennent tous deux au grand courant romantique par quelques- 
uns de ses caractéres les plus marqués: conception mystique de la poésie; opposition 
4 la conception rationaliste de la poésie qu’avaient les classiques; perception du 
mystére des choses; sentiment de I|’‘intériorité’; tendances vers |’‘idéalisme’ ” 
(p. 855). 


Jones, P. Mansext, “Poe and Baudelaire: the ‘Affinity,’’’ MLR, x (1945), 
279-283. 


Morean, Epwin, Flower of Evil: a Life of Charles Baudelaire. London, Sheed & 
Ward, 1944. Cf. RR, xxxvi (1945), 190. 


Reviewed by Enid Starkie in Time & Tide, September 1, 1945, pp. 732-733; in 
TLS, February 10, 1945, p. 70. 


MacCutntock, Lanper, “Sainte-Beuve and America,” PMLA, vx (1945), 
427-436. 

An appraisal of Sainte-Beuve’s very meagre knowledge of American literature and 
history. He apparently read fewer than a dozen American books in the course of his 
long career. Besides his study of Cooper’s Red Rover in Le Globe of April 16, 1828, 
he wrote in 1833 two articles on Louis Conseil’s Mélanges politiques et philosophiques 
extraits des Mémoires et de la Correspondance de Thomas Jefferson, and in 1852 three 
others dealing with Franklin and based on the Jared Sparks edition of 1840. While 
the articles on Jefferson show no attempt to describe the personality of the American 
statesman, those on Franklin, which appeared much later, reveal by their careful 
delineation of his character that the critic possessed by that time the fundamental 
characteristics which are to-day associated with him—a profound interest in the 
personality of the subject and a matchless ability to make his personality stand out 
through the skilful use of biographical, social, and historical data-—J.M.C. 


Frenz, Horst, “Eugene O’Neill in France,” Books Abroad, xvut (1944), 
140-141. 


FreNz, Horst, “American Drama and World Drama,” College English, vi 
(1945), 319-325. 


GuErarp, ALBert J., “French and American Pessimism,” Harper's Magazine, 
September 1945, pp. 267-272. 


On the American novel in France during the recent war. 





SUFFIXES MASCULINS DANS LES 
PRENOMS FEMININS EN FRANCAIS 





Sous CE TITRE, dans un chapitre de son ceuvre Généalogie des mots qui 
désignent Tabeille (1918), Gilliéron a formulé le probléme qui nous 
occupera ici avec une clarté admirable: 

“Les diminutifs des prénoms présentent en frangais littéraire un 
caractere lexical qui est absolument anormal, qui constitue une véritable 
monstruosité. Catherine a donné Catin; or -in est un suffixe exclusive- 
ment masc. qui est -ine au fém. (Claudine, Caroline). Marguerite a donné 
Margot, Margoton, Goton; or -ot est un suffixe exclusivement masc. qui 
est -otte au fém. (Charlotte, Marotte). Mais la monstruosité lexicale la 
plus extraordinaire est celle du suffixe -on. Exclusivement masc., comme 
les deux autres, non seulement il a été reporté aux prénoms fém., mais 
il a perdu complétement sa vertu de suffixe masc.: tandis que -in, -ot 
ne sont devenus que neutres par Catin et Margot, -on est devenu ex- 
clusivement fém. dans les prénoms (Toinon = ‘Antoinette’ et non ‘An- 
toine,’ mais Jacquot ‘Jacques,’ Colin ‘Nicolas’). Le probléme qui se 
présente est donc double: comment, contrairement aux lois qui régissent 
les noms communs, un suffixe masc. peut-il s’ajouter 4 des prénoms 
féminins, et comment un suffixe masc. a-t-il pu devenir exclusivement 
fém. et cesser d’étre masc.?’”? 

A la premiére question plusieurs savants ont taché de répondre avant 
et apres Gilliéron, mais celui-ci est seul a avoir tenté de résoudre la 
seconde. 

En ce qui concerne la question du prénom masc. remplagant le fém., 
Tobler, dans son article ‘‘Mon chéri, Anrede an weibliche Personen” 
(Sitzgsber. de Y Académie de Berlin, 1908, p. 1026; réimpression dans 
Verm. Beitr. v) trouve son point de départ dans des cas comme mon 
chéri (petit, mignon) adressé 4 des femmes, pour mentionner ensuite des 


1. L’état des choses d’aujourd’hui semble constitué dés, au moins, le xvi* siécle:is Den 
Diderot écrivant ses lettres d’amour 4 Anne-Toinette Champion (qu’il appelle en général 
Nanette) imagine une idylle d’amour (paysan?) ot elle est Tonton, lui Ninot (cf. Babelon, 
Lettres de Diderot 4 Ninette). Dans Jacques le Fataliste une servante s’appelle Nanon, une 
campagnarde Ja dame Suzon. 

2. Je prierai Messiecurs les ‘‘antimentalistes” d’arréter leur lecture ici. Puisque seulement 
les ‘faits objectifs’ (les speech habits) et non les ‘explications subjectives’ des savants leur 
importent, autant ne pas prendre connaissance des opinions de savants désespérément ‘men- 
talistes’ comme Gilliéron, Tobler, Damourette-Pichon—c’ est 4 dire de tous les grammairiens 
qui ont illustré le dernier sitcle de recherches romanisantes. Et autant renoncer 4 retrouver 
un sens quelconque 4 !’évolution historique de nos langues, c’est 4 dire renoncer 4 |’Histoire, 
4 l’Esprit et a tant d’autres complications superflues de notre vie moderne, déja pas si facile 
que cela... 
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mon Lucon (au lieu de Lucette), mon Linon ( <Céline), petit Jean{not] 
(au lieu de Jeanne), mon petit Miquet ( < Miquette), un petit Blanc-Blanc 
chéri (<Blanche), mon pauvre Jojo ( <Josette), Dolin ( <Dolinde), em- 
ployés occasionnellement vis-a-vis de petites filles (ou de femmes adultes 
rabaissées, dans une intention caline, amoureuse, etc., au rang de petites 
filles) et finalement, le type constitué de prénoms exclusivement fé- 
minins Toinon, Marion, Manon, Suzon. Dans mon chéri, mignon, etc., le 
masc. est l’ersatz francais du neutre (all., indo-eur., etc.) et le nom de 
enfant, étre regardé comme asexué, ne regoit pas la marque de la 
sexualité (cf. all. mein Gutes, Liebes). Mon Lucon et Toinon, au contraire, 
sont sur le méme plan que les diminutifs masc. d’appellatifs féminins: 
aiguille—aiguillon, corde—cordon. Une expression comme ma Floflo (a 
cété de mon petit Flo, de Florence) oftre une construction ad sensum (cf. 
all. die arme Gretchen, ou \e type diminutif en all. aurait demandé un 


neutre.)* Des cas comme une souillon, salisson ne sont pas des diminutifs 
selon Tobler. 


Je suis revenu moi-méme 4 plusieurs reprises sur la question: dans 
ZRP xxxvi, 723, j’attestais une construction ad sensum dans le genre 
de ma Floflo en a.fr. (Auberee v. 509: cel tendron qui ier fu nee), ensuite 
des constructions paralléles en fr. mod. une femme la plus grognon, la 
grosse dondon, mon mimi et le milanais la povera mia Barborin (de 
Bérbara, cf. all. suisse das Barble), cara ciccin ‘coccola mia,’ la volponon, 


porconon (s’opposant a donnone grosse femme, masc. en italien); dans 
Uber einige Worter der Liebessprache (1918), p. 47, j'attestais un Fouyou 
(<voyou?) que d’aprés le Journal des Goncourt un personnage fan- 
tasque adressait a sa fille “qu’il traite en vrai gamin” et je suggérais 
un mobile psychologique que Tobler n’avait pas considéré: puisqu’il se 
trouve aussi des 7a cocotte, ma vieille,* ma chére employés dans le langage 
de la nursery ou en argot au sujet de garcons (ou d’hommes), je suggé- 
rais un “Liebesverkleidungsspiel,”’ un jeu carnavalesque qui consiste a 
lorigine a intervertir, pour un moment et par esprit de jeu, le rdle des 


3. Je signale aussi l’all. méridional die Fréul’n pour das Fraulein. Méme dans |’ allemand litté- 
raire on €prouve souvent des difficultés 4 maintenir le genre neutre. Alexander von Villers a 
persiflé des suites de phrases comme: “‘Das Madchen war reizend; reiche Locken ficlen iiber 
seine Schultern. Arthur licbt es mit der ganzen Glut seiner leidenschaftlichen Natur”—il 
propose d’écrire “reiche Locken fielen iiber ihre Schultern,” etc. 

4. Ma vieille n’est pas un exemple sar: il pourrait bien s’agir d’une ellipse du parisien 
ma vieille branche ‘mon ami,’ qui me semble contenir une suggestion de noblesse ancienne 
(avoir beaucoup de branche), au sujet de laquelle l’individu taquine un camarade (peut-étre 
un copain militaire qui fait ‘l’aristo’): l’ellipse de branche se retrouve dans un vieux de la 
vieille, etc. 

Je signalerai ici une déformation intéressante: sous le second empire la princesse Mathilde, 
protectrice de Flaubert et de différents peintres, appelait familitrement le peintre Giraud, 
avec lequel elle travaillait dans son atelier 4 Saint-Gratien, ma vieille Giraille—évidemment 


il y a dans cette familiarité un besoin d’encanaillement, puisque ce collectif doit étre fagonné 
sur... canaille. 
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sexes (intention de jeu présente aussi bien chez les parents s’adressant 
a leurs enfants que chez les amoureux qui assument le réle de parents 
protecteurs vis-a-vis de |’étre aimé). 

Cette idée est aussi celle de Gilliéron, Joc. cit.: en disant Marion 
pour Marie, Margot pour Marguerite, Catin pour Catherine “on visait au 
but qui nous fait dire aujourd’hui: ce n’est pas une fille, c’est un gargon, 
un garcon manqué, et qui fait dire aux Suisses allemands: c’est un 
Ruodi (Rodolphe, prénom masc. trés fréquent dans la région et repré- 
sentant en quelque sorte la masculinité). Inversement, on dira d’un 
garcon: c’est une fille, une fille manquée, et pourrait dire: c’est un 
Joséphine.' Cette masculinisation par elle-méme, n’a pas eu d’effet 
péjoratif, pas plus que Ruodi, qualificatif dont une fille est plutdt flattée 
que vexée.”” Au contraire de Tobler, Gilliéron ne considére pas le type 
souillon, |Marie-| graillon, grognon, laideron comme péjoratif—la péjo- 
rativité ne résiderait que dans les radicaux. Le développement le plus 
brillant a été donné a la méme idée par les psychologues si fins que sont 
Damourette et Pichon (Essai de grammaire frangaise, 1927, 1, 387): 
“ces diminutifs [Ja Madelon, Marion, Suzon, Fanchon, Jeanneton, etc.] 
désignant spécifiquement des filles ou des femmes, et impliquant a vrai 
dire quelque chose d’un peu cavalier, prennent facilement, dans le parler 
hypocoristique, la sexuisemblance [=genre grammatical] masculine. 
“‘Mon petit Suzon,”’ dit-on souvent. Ceci en vertu du méme phénoméne 
qui fait que c’est un terme particuli¢rement aftectueux, et trés familier 
aux méres, que d’appeler un gargon “‘ma petite fille, ma chérie, ma nique, 
ma belle,”’ et une fille “mon chéri, mon gros.’’ On met ainsi en évidence 
les qualités d’ordinaire réputées féminines qui peuvent se trouver chez 
lhumain du sexe masculin. On va chercher dans le coeur du petit gargon 
ou elles sont moins profondément cachées, voire dans le coeur de 
homme dont on est amoureuse, les qualités de douceur et de tendresse 
qui sont si apparentes chez les femmes qu’elles sont évocables par la 
sexuisemblance féminine. De méme on montre chez la fillette ce fonds 
d’activité joyeuse qui est classiquement l’apanage des males. Et, en 
mettant ainsi en évidence dans chaque sexe les qualités dont une vue 

5. Ce type est devenu particulitrement productif sur la péninsule ibérique et en italien, 
p.ex. esp. un marica[ls| ‘homme efféminé,’ litt. ‘un Marie,’ cf. mon travail dans Bibl. dell’ 
Arch. rom., 1, 2, et celui de M. Migliorini dans Studj romanzi, xxv. Le frangais connait, 
a cété du type Jean-femme, Jean-fille, Jeancocotte ‘homme efféminé,’ des Jeannette isolés, cf. 
Fr. Cramer, Joc. cit., et p. 30 de mon travail. Sainéan, Le Langage parisien, p. 313, atteste 
un /ipette ‘prostituée, client naif, magon,’ p. 314, arpette ‘apprenti, apprentice’ (de arpian 
‘rapace’), p. 125, une mouvette ‘homme remuant, dénonciateur.. M. M. Pei veut bien me 
communiquer une observation qu'il a fait lui-méme 4 Cuba: un petit garcon voulant in- 
sulter un camarade lui dit: ‘Usted es una gallegota!’ (tous les serviteurs presque 4 Cuba 
sont originaires de Galice) le petit garcon croit pouvoir renforcer son insulte par le féminin: 


c’est en somme le procédé des Romains jugeant Asina plus offensant que Asinus (v. Bibl., 


l.c.). 
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superficielle avait fait la caractéristique apparente de l'autre, |’on fait 
saisir les profonds éléments communs, ceux par lesquels les cceurs 
des deux sexes de l’humanité sont, en dehors de la guerrilla amoureuse, 
capables de communion affective fraternelle.”” Damourette-Pichon com- 
parent aussi mon petit niécon aimé, dit par un oncle de sa niéce, enfant 
de “vivacité sémillante.”” De méme que Tobler, les deux grammairiens 
frangais considérent le type wn souillon, laideron, louchon, comme différent 
du type mon petit Suzon: on refuse a l’étre ‘interlocuté’ dans le premier 
groupe, par le genre indiftérencié, |’attribut de femme, quitte 4 mitiger 
Pinsulte par l’article féminin (une laideron) ou par une épithéte (un 
petit salisson, dit d’une fillette), ou enfin en affaiblissant le reproche par 
la construction d’un schéma un louchon- une louchonne (‘un homme 
qui—’ ‘une femme qui louche’): cf. aussi un et une trottin (et Vit. é una 
maschietta 4 coté de . . . un maschietto, dit dune jeune fille). La théorie 
psychologique de Damourette-Pichon, qui admet la considération, par 
les parents et les amoureux, de deux sexes dans |’étre aimé, rappelle 
singuliérement celle de Weininger qui voyait des quantités variables 
de M[ =‘Mann’] et de W[=‘Weib’] toujours présentes dans des étres 
qu’on classe normalement ou parmi les males ou parmi les femelles. 

On peut résumer toutes ces explications en disant que les savants 
(parmi lesquels je me trouve étre le seul qui, en l’occurrence, tienne 
compte des travaux de ses prédécesseurs) ont jusqu’ici expliqué la 
masculinisation des prénoms féminins par une tendance de individu 
parlant a voir dans un étre féminin, pour des raisons psychologiques 
diftérentes (soit amour, soit mépris), un étre masculin ou un étre neutre, 
c'est a dire sexuellement indiftérencié. 

Quant 4 la seconde question, que Gilliéron seul traite, la question de 
savoir pourquoi le type Toinon ne sert aujourd’hui que d’hypocoristique 
féminin (autrefois Philippon, Michelon, Perron, comme en témoignent 
encore les patronymiques, étaient aussi des dérivés de noms masculins) 
—voici la réponse du savant dialectologue: puisque le type en -on est 
absolument lié a des prénoms féminins (tandis que Margot, Catin sont 
des cas occasionnels—le dernier pouvant se rattacher au modeéle de 
putain), il faut chercher la raison spécifique dans histoire du suffixe 
-on: or ce suffixe, 4 l’origine diminutif en frangais (@non), était devenu 
ambigu depuis importation en France d’italianismes comme ballon, 
salon, avec un -on augmentatif.* De ce fait, un Jeannon aurait pu étre 
non plus un ‘Petit-’ mais un ‘Gros-Jean’—ce qui n’est pas avenu: un 
*le Jeannon, ambivalent, était impossible. Au contraire, un Ja Jeannon 


6. Il est vrai qu’il y a en francais des cas augmentatifs de -on qui datent des plus anciennes 
époques de la langue: le perron dés la Chanson de Roland, n’a été qu'une ‘grande pierre,’ cf. 
mon travail Bibl. dell’ Arch. rom., u, 2, et von Wartburg, ZRP 1922, p. 507. 
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diminutif-caritatif (avec l'article que maintient en France le parler 
rural) était possible, “non aftecté qu’était ce dernier par |’évolution 
d’un fém. (Ja salle) qui devenait un augmentatif d’ essence exclusivement 
masculine (Je salon).” “‘On ayant cessé, par la conception d’augmenta- 
tivité qui s’y est attachée, d’étre un suft. masc. pour prénoms masc., 
-on, suft. fém. peut se donner libre carriére sans se rencontrer intolé- 
rablement avec des masc.—une Henriet, une Charlot, une Colin ne peuvent 
exister; une Catin, une Margot peuvent exister grace 4 l’absence de 
correspondants radicaux masc.; Louison, Toinon ne sont plus suscep- 
tibles d’étre considérés pour des dim. de Louis et Antoine, et sont des 
dim. de Louise et d’ Antoinette.’ Des ambiguités existant encore en fr. 
dans certains appellatifs (le carafon est-il une ‘grande’ ou ‘une petite 
carafe’?), sont la pour prouver les hésitations qu’a di éprouver la 
langue vis-a-vis d’un suffixe possédant des sens contradictoires. Le type 
*Jeannon, diminutif masculin devenu impossible, a été remplacé par le 
type en -ot (poulot-Jeannot). 

L’explication gilliéronnienne ne semble pas avoir convaincu M. 
Dauzat, qui, dans son livre Les Noms de personnes (1925), p. 62, atteste 
la spécialisation de -on pour le diminutif féminin depuis 1455 (en 
Anjou: Michon, d’aprés le dict. de Verrier-Onillon) , mais a soin d’ajou- 
ter: “La raison de cette spécialisation, originaire de la langue d’oil et 
imitée plus tard . . . par le Midi, n’est pas encore expliquée.”’ Et je ne 
m’avoue pas non plus convaincu par feu mon maitre, qui, esprit positif, 
avait l’habitude d’enserrer les problémes linguistiques dans des schémas 
trop mathématiquement rigides, alors que je serais tenté de voir moins 
de téléologisme et plus de fluidité dans le devenir de nos langues. 

Et d’abord, pourquoi la langue aurait-elle reculé devant un */e Jeannon 
susceptible des deux sens ensemble: ‘Petit-Jean’ et ‘Gros-Jean’? Cette 
ambivalence avait beaucoup de chances de paraitre a Gilliéron une 
‘détresse s¢mantique’ intolérable. Mais si nous pouvons 4 la rigueur 
concéder que le béarnais gat, signifiant et ‘chat’ et ‘coq’, n’était pas 
viable dans un parler rural ot les deux animaux domestiques réclamaient 
des désignations claires, tel n’est pas le cas pour la nomenclature hu- 
maine dans laquelle l’aftection peut trés bien supporter de l’indécision: 
une mére aimante ne sera pas trop conséquente au sujet de la grandeur 
ou de la petitesse de l'enfant; le méme petit gargon peut étre, a ses 
yeux, tantot mon gros loup,’ tantét mon petit lapin. La caritativité est 

7. Jules Renard écrit 4 sa femme selon les cas ma grosse chérie ou ma maigriotte, le mouve- 
ment affectif restant identique. II écrit aussi ma grosse ou ma grande Rinette, ce qui semble une 
contradiction.—L’adjectif gros lui-méme réunit en lui deux attitudes contraires quand on 
l’emploie d’étres aimés (cf. mon article ZFSL, tvu, 67): on couvre d’affection ce qui scrait 
repoussant chez d’autres (cf. un gros épicier). C’est précisément gros qui prend la place de 


grand dans le type augmentatif Gros-Jean, alors que son opposé reste Petit-Jean (pas *Maigre 


Jean). 
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au-dela de ‘grand’ et de ‘petit’ comme elle est au-dela de la péjorativité 
et de la ‘méliorativité’: il y a nombre de suffixes frangais ot la notion 
de grand ou de petit, de péjoratif ou de mélioratif n’est pas claire (p. 
ex. dans -ard: un coquard est un ‘jeune (bon) gargon’ et un ‘vieux 
(mauvais) gargon’; et, plus particuli¢rement, dans le -ot caritatif appelé 
4 remplacer le -on dim. masc.: un Jeannot est-il un grand ou un petit, 
un bon ou un mauvais Jean?). Le cas de Margot pourrait prouver qu'un 
*Jeannon prénom masculin signifiant ‘Gros-Jean’ ne serait pas hors de 
mise. Si -on était un suffixe au choix augmentatif ou diminutif, pourquoi 
la langue, a supposer qu’elle voulit ‘faire de ordre logique’ 4 la Gil- 
liéron, n’aurait-elle pas aftecté */e Jeannon a \a signification ‘Gros Jean,’ 
*la Jeannon a celle de ‘Petite-Jeanne’, puisqu’en général le sexe fort 
est ‘plus grand’ que le sexe faible? 

Ensuite, si Gilliéron trouve surprenant que les Marion Madelon Suzon 
n’ont jamais de* Marionne* Madelonne* Suzonne® a cété d’elles, tandis 
qu’on dit Sismon-Simonne, Yvon-Yvonne et baronne, lionne, luronne, 
friponne, méme pouponne, et que Margot Catin s’opposent a Charlotte, 
Claudine, il me semble avoir oublié ce dont il se rend compte ailleurs: que 
Simonne, Yvonne, Charlotte, Claudine, sont des prénoms féminins faisant 
pendant a des noms d’hommes (type Henri-Henriette) , tandis que Marion, 
Madelon, Suzon, sont des diminutifs de prénoms feminins qui ne vivent 
en aucune dépendance d’un masculin. C’est le méme mécanisme qui 
explique la dragonne, mentionnée par Gilliéron (une dragonne est un 
simili-dragon en jupe), et aussi la gargonne, pendant du garcon (‘jeune 
fille male’ chez Huysmans et V. Marguerite). L’indépendance de 
Marion et de Margot est telle qu’aujourd’hui ces noms sont tout a fait 
diftérents de Marie, Marguerite (v. ? anecdote que rapporte M. Dauzat, 
p. 65).° Et enfin, Gilliéron n’a pas tenu compte du fait, mentionné par 

8. Pourtant il y a eu une fois le prénom Perronne[/le]—et sur toute Manon péserait celle 
de l’abbé Prévét et de Massenet. Quant au nom de Ninon voici un échantillon du lyrisme 
de son biographe Emile Magne: “‘ . . . Et ce charme était si sensible que bientét le prénom 
d’Anna parut ridicule et grossier, appliqué 4 cette mignarde fée. Les diminutifs, pour la 
nommer, montaient immédiatement aux lévres. Elle fut successivement Annine, Nanie, 
Nanine. Et enfin on découvrit Ninon. Et ce fut une trouvaille vraiment merveilleuse. Car, en 
Ninon, si l’on cherche le symbolisme des appellations humaines, s’expriment toutes les frai- 
cheurs, les préludes et les virginités. Et l’on entend, en ces deux syllabes musicales, tinter, 
dans le matin humide d’aiguail, les clochettes des volubilis et des muguets, frémir des ailes, 
roucouler des gorges, palpiter l’allégresse amoureuse du renouveau.”” On se demande si ce 
n’est pas ex posteriori que M. Magne trouve Ninon un nom si roucoulant d’amour—la fixation 
de ce nom, aprés les tentatives employant des féminins, doit pourtant avoir été due 4 une 
certaine nuance cavaliére. Nous devons distinguer histoire de Ninon avant et aprés |’avéne- 
ment 4 la célébrité. 

9. Dans un petit croquis intitulé “Marion”? que M. Paul Morand a publié dans la NRF, 
XXXVI, 9, ce nom est “plus qu’un nom, une enseigne”’: en effet il fait l’expérience de la vérité 
de ce qu’on lui avait prédit: “En amour, les Marion ne savent pas se retenir. Elles sont 
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Meyer-Liibke, Hist. Gr. d. frz. Spr., u, 50 et 165, que le type lionne, 
baronne, formé en anc. frangais sous |’influence de bon-bonne, “‘constitue 
un développement qui n’a pas tout 4 fait abouti” (fr. cruchon, aileron, 
carafon, pas *cruchonne, *aileronne, *carafonne, etc.). Pourquoi demander 
un développement *Marionne dans des noms propres qui ont toujours 
une tendance a s’individualiser, alors que pas méme les appellatifs 
n’ont généralisé la formation analogique? Ce serait un *Marionne qui 
aurait besoin d’une explication, pas Marion soutenu par cruchon, aileron, 
carafon, Marion se rapporte 4 Marie, comme oison a oie, (poule) dindon 
a dinde, poulot 4 poule, mulet 4 mule, ou méme comme cruche a cruchon, 
ile 4 ilot etc.: c'est le rapport d’enfant a parents (mére), si bien mis en 
lumiére par Damourette-Pichon au §317, qu’il faut invoquer: “‘les petits 
d’animaux ne sont le plus souvent congus que comme tels, sans acception 
de sexe. Il est rare que l'on ait a parler d’oursonnes, de chatonnes, de 
levraudes, d’agnelles, de souricelles. La plupart du temps, ils sont con- 
fondus, par un fait de sexuisemblance indifférenciée, parmi les our- 
sons, les chatons, les levrauts, les agneaux, les souriceaux. Cette indif- 
férenciation habituelle de la sexuisemblance du petit chez les étres 
vivants eux-mémes (cf. pour l’espéce humaine, un bébé)* va grandement 





coquettes, diplomates et bonnes cuisiniéres. ... Elles aiment les fleurs, recherchent les 
vétements clairs et ont tendance 4 engraisser. Trés sensuelles et trés amoureuses, on we peut 
les empécher de réver.”” “Les Marion’”’ sont trés différentes des “‘Charlotte, 4 la ténacité 
indomptable,”’ “‘d’une Arlette au petit cerveau ou d'une Bérangére pourtant si difficile 4 
satisfaire; de ces Ninon qui n’aiment qu’une fois,’ “‘de ces Suzanne qui font de nombreux 
héritages . . .”-—on voit bien que Marion est sur le méme plan que Suzanne, Ninon, Arlette, 
et que la fatalité pesant sur l’amoureux par le fait méme du nom que porte sa maitresse, serait 
toute différente si sa destinée s’appelait Marie ou Suzon. . . . ll est entendu que des souvenirs 
littéraires ont fagonné ces ‘fatalités des noms’: Marion Delorme-Ninon de Lenclos. 

10. Le mot bébé est généralement reconduit 4 l’angl. baby parce que la forme baby attestée 
en fr. d’abord chez Balzac en 1841 précéde d’un an la forme bébé attestée chez P.-J. Stahl 
(Bonnafié, Dict. des Anglicismes). Le FEW doute de cette étymologie en vue des nombreuses 
formes dialectales signifiant ‘jouet d’ enfant, bibelot,’ etc., et postule un *heb- onomatopétique 
paralléle a *hab- (>babioles etc.). Dauzat et Bloch-von Wartburg mentionnent le sur- 
nom du nain Bébé de la cour de Lorraine (xvur® s.), ce qui recule la date de l’apparition de 
notre bébé. Je crois personnellement a un *bel-bel (de beau, cf. Philippe le Bel) avec rédupli- 
cation enfantine et amuissement de -/ comme dans Miche, autrefois héte(/): en effet le FEW 
enregistre sous bellus les namur. biabia ‘poupin . . . ,” pic. beaubeau ‘image miraculeuse . . . ,’ 
Vouth. bébé ‘objet brillant avec lequel on amuse les petits enfants’—on ne voit pas pourquoi 
les bébé ‘joujou’ et ‘poupin’ mentionnés sous beb- ne rentreraient pas sous bellus (et il faudrait 
aussi mentionner a.fr. beubel, beubelet ‘joujou’ >angl. baubles, et ce canadien bébelle(rie)s 
‘rout ce qui semble beau a l'enfant,’ ‘joujou’ Geoffrion Zigzags, 1, 63) : tout ce qui se rapporte 
4 l'enfant, a l’inclusion de celui-ci, peut s’appeler ‘beau-beau.’ Le simple bé, sans réduplica- 
tion, doit avoir existé aussi, et c’est encore une preuve du caractére autochtone de bébé—, 
puisque nous le trouvons au Canada: Hémon, Maria Chapdelaine, nous apprend: “Les époux 
Chapdelaine avaient donné aux deux premiers de leurs enfants, Esdras et Maria, de beaux 
noms majestueux et sonores; mais aprés ceux-la, ils s’étaient lassés sans doute de tant de 
solennité, car les deux suivants n’aveient jamais entendu prononcer leurs noms véritables: 
on les avait toujours appelés Da’Bé et Tit’ Bé, diminutifs enfantins et tendres.” 
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faciliter le passage métaphorique de la relation de parent 4 petit aux 
substances inanimées” (cruche-cruchon etc.) .™ 

On se demande, en effet, si Tobler, le syntacticien allemand qui 
vis-a-vis de mon chéri pensait instinctivement a mein Kind, mein Liebes 
(neutre), et vis-a-vis de mon Suzon a das Mddi, das Babi (de Babette) 
qui coexistent dans la Suisse allemande avec des masculins de la méme 
formation a l’origine neutre en -i(m): der Kobi, der Ruodi (de Jacob, 
Rudolf), n’a pas vu plus juste que les syntacticiens frangais auxquels 
la catégorie du neutre est naturellement moins familiére: le masc. in- 
diftérencié serait en somme un neutre, et mon Suzon, mon Margot 
seraient en allemand suisse des Suseli, Marieli etc. neutres (et méme 
les prénoms féminins sans suffixe peuvent y étre du genre neutre: 
‘s Marie= das Marie). En aftublant les noms de leurs enfants des deux 
sexes d’un suffixe ‘épicéne’ ou ‘neutre,’ les parents auraient d’abord 
indiqué l’étre asexué, quittes 4 exprimer ensuite par des suffixes dif- 
férents s’il s’agissait d’un garcon ou d’une fillette: Jeannot, Jeanneton 
sont d’abord tous deux des termes relevant le caractére neutre de |’en- 
fant; plus tard Jeannot devint un prénom de gargon, Jeanneton un prénom 
de fillette: le nom du garcon sera muni d’un suffixe plutét augmentatif- 
caritatif (quel gros garcgon!), celui de la fillette d’un suffixe plutét diminu- 
tif-caritatif (quelle petite fillette!). A noter qu’on ne trouve plus” 
aujourd’hui dans la langue académique (au contraire des patois, cf. Fr. 
Cramer, Die Bedeutungsentwicklung von Jean, Giessen 1931) de *Jeannet 
masc., dérivé de Jean, mais par contre Babet fém., dérivé de Elizabeth, 
a cété de Babette. Ajoutons encore qu’aujourd’hui la nécessité de dis- 
tinguer entre des prénoms masculins et féminins (qui se traduit dans 
des formations comme Henriette, Micheline, Caroline, Charlotte pendants 
de Henri, Michel, Charles) aura forcément entrainé des distinctions dans 
les diminutifs: Toine sera un homme, Toinon (et Toinette, Nénette) une 
femme; P’tit Louis (cf. Bauche, p. 91) un homme, Louwison une femme 
(et la formation analytique P’tit Louis a été probablement motivée par 
laffectation de Louison au féminin); Colin est un homme, Colette une 
femme. 

Pourtant, méme, si l’on peut expliquer mon Suzon, mon Margot 
comme remontant 4 une idée d’enfant asexué (d’aprés Tobler) ou de 
‘garcon manqué’ (Gilliéron), je me demande pourtant aujourd’hui 


11. On pense au bel mammolino, \e nom si touchant trouvé par Jacopone da Todi pour la 
Vierge, dont la beauté réside dans le rapprochement mystique, effectué par le diminutif, de 
la personne divine et de celle du croyant: dire ‘Violette’ de celle qui est aussi la Tour d'Ivoire, 
l’Etoile marine, ne serait qu’évoquer une épithéte hiératique et solennelle—mais soumettre 
l’épithéte au procédé régulier de la diminutivisation italienne (/a mammola ‘violette’—il 
mammolino ‘la petite violette’) implique la familiarité de l’amour humain. 

12. Mais cf. le type patronymique figé, Jeannet, Michelet, Pieret, Dauzat, p. 84. 
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pourquoi les Frangais seuls se plairaient 4 ce jeu de masques avec leurs 
enfants; car ce ne peuvent étre les jeux psychologiques des amoureux 
qui ont donné le branle au développement du type, quoi qu’on pense du 
raffinement érotique des Frangais: c’est de la mursery que les prénoms 
masculins de femmes doivent étre passés a la guerrilla amoureuse, non 
inversement. Et c’est bien a un milieu populaire, nullement raffiné, que 
les nombreuses attestations du type dans le Grand Testament de Villon 
(1461) nous renvoient, en l’espéce au milieu de la pégre et de la prosti- 
tution que fréquentait ce poéte: les Grosse Margot étaient 4 Paris du 
temps de Villon des filles de joie, v. l’édition Longnon,'* de méme la 
Marion I Ydolle du v. 1628; la Marion la Peautarde du v. 1781 (pour 
laquelle on a fait une chanson appelée marionnette),\* et la Jehanneton 
du v. 732. Si un Suisse allemand dit un Ruodi pour une fillette = ‘gargon 
manqué’, ceci n’a pas mené 4 la constitution de types morphologiques 
comme le fr. -on diminutif féminin. Une tendance aussi générale de 
esprit humain que celle que les savants ont invoquée pour le type 
d’expression populaire en francais, devrait se retrouver chez tous les 
peuples. I] s’agit vraiment ici d’une “‘monstruosité lexicale.’’ N’y a-t-il 
pas ce que Ascoli appelait une “‘spinta,”’ un élément autochtone a I’in- 
térieur de la langue francaise méme qui la pousse vers ces monstruosi- 
tés? D/’ailleurs, ces formations sont trés anciennes dans la langue, 
beaucoup plus anciennes que ne le dit M. Dauzat: M. K. Michaélsson, 
Studia neophilologica, 1, 115, (et dans son travail en cours de publication 
“Etudes sur les noms de personne frang. d’aprés les Réles de Taille pari- 
siens,” Uppsala Univ. Arsskrift, 1926, seq.) a attesté dans les réles de 
1212-1313 les prénoms féminins suivants a désinences masculines: 
Agnesot (<Agnes), Alainon (<Alaine), Alison (<Aalis), A|s)celot 
(<Al[s]celine), Amelot (<Ameline), Auberon (<Auberee), Avelot 
(<Aveline), Beneoiton ( < Beneoite), Bietron ( < Bietriz), Catelot ( <Cater- 
ine), Edelot ( < Edeline), Ermenjon ( < Ermenjart), Gilon ( <Gile), Heloy- 
son (<Hélois), Maalot (<Maaline), Margot Margueron Marguerot 


13. Sur certaines anomalies dans les hypocoristiques roumains, elles aussi remontant 4 
des faits de morphologie, je publierai un article dans le Bull. lingu. de Bucareste. 

14. Cf. . . . margot pleine ‘ventre, panse’ attesté en 1529 dans R, xxx, 571, et expliqué 
par G. Paris par margot ‘fille.’ 

15. N’ayant pas Mélanges Wahlund (p. 203) sous la main, od est publié la sotie de 1517, 
que tous nos dictionnaires étymologiques disent contenir le premier exemple de marionnette 
‘figurine’ (Chantant, danssant maryonetes), je ne saurais dire s'il ne s’agit 14 plutét du sens 
villonnien—en tout cas le marionnette de Villon est antérieur d’un demi-siécle a celui de la 
la sotie. Le développement de marionnette est encore loin d’étre clair, malgré ce qu’on sait sur 
les mariolae ‘acteurs mimant la Vierge,’ etc. (DuCange) et les mariottes ‘figurines’ du xv® 
et xvi® siécles. Je suppose, sous bénéfice d’inventaire, que marion était 4 l’origine une expres- 
sion ‘asexuée’ :marion>marionnette comme fanchon ‘fichu sur la téte’ (probablement ‘en 
désordre,’ cf. Fanchon ‘jeune fille qui n’a pas d’ordre’) >fanchonette ‘id.’ 
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(< Marguerite), Marion Maron Marot (<Marie), [¥sa]belon Ysabelot 
(<Ysabel), Jaquelot ( < Jaqueline), Richelot ( <Richeut), Sancelot ( <San- 
celine), Sedilon ( <Sedile), Typhenon ( <Typhaine) “‘et d’autres encore.” 
Ces noms prédominamment germaniques doivent avoir été a l’origine’® 
des noms trés aristocratiques (c’est ainsi qu’on voit une Bele Amelot ap- 
paraitre dans une chanson de toile, genre lyrique qui nous présente en gé- 
néral des jeunes filles des hautes classes, v. Voretsch, Einfiihrung in das 
Studium der altfrz. Lit., p. 139). Un texte poétique comme celui de la 
Mannekine de Philippe de Beaumanoir (cité dans le dictionnaire de M. 
Michaélsson, p. 127) nous montre quelques-uns de ces noms arrivés dés 
le xiv¢ siécle 4 lidée de ‘femme quelconque,’ c’est 4 dire 4 l'état de 
dégénérescence: “Or keurent caroler ces garces, Beatris, Marot, Mar- 
guechon.”” On remarquera dans la liste de M. Michaélsson la présence 
de certains radicaux de prénoms féminins 4 désinence consonantique, 
c’est 4 dire munis d’une désinence qui devait faire l’eftet de formations 
masculines, p.ex. Agnes, Aalis, Bietriz, Ermenjart, Hélois, Ysabel (Ysa- 
beau), Richeut. Dans ces cas la consonne finale repose sur une forme de 
nom soit latine (Béatris; ou gréco-latine: Agnés), soit hébraique 
(Ysabel; sur le passage de -/ en -u cf. Michaélsson x.v. Abel), soit— 
dans la majorité des cas—germanique (-hildis -heut, -gart, ~jard; cf. 
aussi Erambor >-burg). Comme on disait Ja bele Aalis, Erambor, Helois, 
etc., il pouvait se produire le sentiment d’une inconcinnité grammaticale 
entre l’article (le pronom possessif, l’adjectif), et la forme soi-disant 
masculine:!? on obviait 4 la difficulté par des formes franchement fém- 


16. La nuance de ces anciennes formes en -ot doit avoir été de bonne heure légérement 
péjorative, puisque les bergéres des pastourelles s’appellent volontiers Marotte; quand 
Gautier de Coincy parle de l’abandon du culte de la Vierge en faveur de !’amour sensuel, il 
dit: “‘por Marot Marie laissent’”’ (non pas Marotte/). 

C’est en rapport avec Marie qu’il faut aussi mentionner maraud, dit d’abord du chat: ce 
sera un dérivé de Marie paralléle 4 marotte, avec le suffixe nivelé sur -aud. Je pense d’ailleurs 
que maroufle, 4 lorigine “le cousin germain de maraud” (Ménage) n’est qu’un Marie =-ouf 
(<germ. -wolf, cf. lenom Estouf, Astolfo, etc.). 

17. Que les noms en -e/ dussent faire une impression masculine, cela nous est prouvé par 
le nom Rachel que le Poema de Mio Cid attribue 4 l'un des deux Juifs: c’était probablement un 
nom peu répandu chez les chrétiens et l’analogie grammaticale pouvait se faire sentir libre- 
ment. 

L’espagnol a des formes terminant en consonne seulement quand il s’agit de -n -/ -r, 
(puisque -e latin n’est tombé qu’aprés celles-ci): Eleonor, Ysabel (contre ital. Eleonora, 
Isabella) etc., ainsi un Ysabel6n était possible et se trouve ¢a et 14, mais -on était augmentatif 
en esp., ce qui a rendu plutét possible le type Marion Catalinén, Guatemala, Chabelén (de 
Chabel ‘Isabel’), pour un homme efféminé, v. Bibl. arch. rom. u (2) 92.—Par l’ellipse [Santa 
Maria del] Pilar, Rosario, Amparo, Y espagnol a regu des prénoms féminins 4 désinence mascu- 
line. La méme ellipse a donné des prénoms féminins 4 forme de pluriel: Dolores Mercedes, 
qui, ensemble avec des formes masculines comme Carlos, Reyes, a donné lieu au Nouveau 
Mexique 4 des ‘jeux psychologiques’ comme: / Vengan acé las Dolorcitas!, {Qué lindos son los 
Manuelitos! (A. M. Espinosa, Rev.d.dial.rom. v, 370 et mes remarques dans Stilstudien, 
1, 34; cf. aussi Ld/. f. germ. u. rom. Phil., 1930, col. 128, sur le majorquain Ja Rosons ‘Rosette,’ 
remontant 4 des formes du pluriel du suffixe -6 -dnis dans des noms de famille). 
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inines: Ermengarde (attesté par Michaélsson dans des chartes latines), 
Alice, Heloise etc. Toujours est-il qu’un schéma pouvait s’établir dans 
les esprits: Ja (ma bele)+-prénom féminin a désinence masculine (con- 
sonantique)—schéma qui devait s’ancrer davantage dans les mémoires 
quand le type adjectival grant féminin de grant fut évincé par grande, la 
forme analogique: *7ma grande Aalis. Les types la bele Aalison, Y sabelon, 
Héloyson et la bele Ysabelot, continuaient tout simplement le schéma qui 
avait été initié par Ja bele Aalis, Ysabel, Hélois, Richeut, Ermanjart, 
Erembor, etc. Un vague souvenir du caractére suffixal de -eut ( <-hild) 
-art (<-[h]art) pouvait amener 4 les retrancher et a les remplacer par 
-on -ot (Ermenjon, Richelot), et enfin on considéra ces suffixes comme 
typiques de l’enfant: puisqu’une Ermenjon était une ‘petite’ Ermenjard, 
une Richelot une ‘petite’ Richeut, pourquoi ne pas fabriquer des Margot, 
Margueron, de Margarite (en écartant un pseudo-suffixe -ite), pourquoi 
ne pas donner a Beneoite, Marie les hypocoristiques Beneoiton, Marion? 
Bien entendu, il ne se produisit pas de *Margotte, *Margueronne, etc., 
puisque ces jeunes filles étaient congues en dépendance de femmes adultes 
(Marguerite-Margot Margueron), non pas en pendant d’hommes: une 
Beneoite, une Alaine sont des pendants a des Beneoit, des Alain; une 
Beneoiton, Alainon sont en rapport seulement avec des Beneoite, Alaine. 

Mentionnons ici le cas de Babet, attesté par Dauzat, p. 62, comme 
forme 4 réduplication enfantine dérivée de Elizabeth (cf. aussi Béranger, 
“Le vieux célibataire”: ‘Allons, Babet, il est bientét dix heures’)—qui 
devait faire l’impression d’un Ja Babet (avec -et masc. dimin.) paralléle 
a la Margot—la féminisation extérieure aboutissant a un Ja Babette. 

M. Michaélsson ne mentionne comme dérivé de Catherine (Catheline) 
que Cathelot, mais la grosse Cathault comme nom d'une fille de joie du 
xv° siécle habitant non loin de Ja grosse Margot (immortalisée par Vil- 
lon), est attestée par Longnon dans son éd. de Villon (vocab., s.v. 
Margot): on se demande si Cathault est une autre graphie pour *Cathot 
(paralléle 4 Margot) ou si nous devons voir dans le suffixe un dérivé 
de Mahaut (variante de Maheut <Mechthildis; cf. Yangl. Maud de 
Maaut) .Ce qui me ferait pencher plutét du cété de la seconde suggestion, 
c’est la forme Cathos dans les Précieuses Ridicules de Moliére, dont le -s 
(prononcé) ne me semble explicable que par le -s de l’étymon Mech- 
thildis (cf. les formes portugaises comme Matildes et la latinisation 
Haremburgis |< Eremborc| dans la Ballade des dames du temps jadis de 
Villon), d’autant plus que la forme maous (avec -s prononcé), qui s’est 
maintenue dans |’expression argotique pépére-maousse (Esnault, Le Poilu 
tel qu'il se parle), refléte un nom anc. fr. Maheuz Mahouz. Il y a aussi 
Mado (Madeleine+-aud, cf. Madon). 
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Quant 4 Catin, Gilliéron me semble avoir vu juste en rattachant cette 
forme a putain, nonnain etc. et en suggérant qu’ il faudrait écrire: *Catain, 
vu la signification. Je dirais plus généralement que la déclinaison ‘semi- 
germanique’* Berte-Bertain, Marie-Mariien, Morgue-Morgain devait 
faire, au moment de sa déchéance qui coincidait avec celui de la con- 
vergence phonétique de -ain et -in, impression d’un type Ja. . .+in 
(masc.), de sorte qu’a cété de Cathelot Marion, etc., pouvait naitre Ja 
Catain (cf. le sens ‘poupée’ de catin avec marionette). Nous devons re- 
marquer que le type -im masc. (cf. Dolin chez Tobler) n’est pas encore 
représenté dans la liste de Michaélsson—peut-étre est-il un peu plus 
récent (un[e] trottin aurait suivi catin). Notons aussi que les langues ro- 
manes non-galloromanes ne peuvent pas connaitre ce type (au contraire 
cf. la Barborin dans \e parler galloroman de Milan), puisqu’elles pétris- 
sent le type galloroman en -ain a leur guise: ital. puttana, mammana, 
Morgana (du fr. putain etc.), it. Matelda, esp. Mafalda (du fr. Maheut, 
Mahaut). 

Je considére donc le type Ma petite Suzon,'® Margot comme antérieur 
a MON petit Suzon etc., puisque remontant, sans nulle complication 
psychologique, au type grammatical, constitué en a.fr., ma petite Hélois. 
Le type mon petit Suzon est di a un redressement secondaire. Dans ma 
petite Suzon le manque d’accord grammatical devait produire un malaise: 
la conscience linguistique pouvait se tranquilliser de deux fagons: par la 
féminisation (mma petite Babette, Suzette, etc.) ou par la masculinisation 
totale: mon petit Suzon—et la masculinisation est au fond une ‘neutrali- 
sation’ comme j’ai dit plus haut, secondaire, s’entend, puisque Suzon 
rentre dans les catégories soit mon enfant (chéri, mignon, minet, mimi)*® 


18. Ces formes sont restées dans certains noms de famille d’origine matronymiques 
(Dauzat, p. 143): Audain [-in], Bettain, Evain, Goyain (<\at. Gaudiane d'un Gaudia ‘joie,’ 
décliné comme en a.fr. des allégories telles que Guile-Guilain). On a rétabli récemment dans 
des milieux snobs Ghislaine. Que -ain ait enti¢rement passé 4 -in, Gilliéron le montre par les 
fém. sacristine, noix aveline—j’ajouterai copine de copain. 

19. Je suppose qu’il faut y inclure une guenon ‘singe femelle’, ‘une variété de singe, cer- 
copithéque’ (attesté depuis 1505—variante fém. guenuche), dont |’étymologie n’est pas claire. 
C’est un mot de |’Ouest, nous dit Dauzat: eh bien, je reléve dans Verrier-Onillon un guenon 
‘méchant gamin, ne se dit que des garcons,’ qui ne sera pas “‘le mot fr. détourné de son sens,” 
mais au contraire la forme originaire (cf. chez Baif: un guenon pour le singe) =un Guene, 
Ganelon, \e nom du traitre de la Chanson de Roland: de 1a, avec transfert paralléle 4 une catin 
etc., guenon ‘femme scélérate, traitresse,’ ‘sale’ >‘singe femelle,’ ‘espéce de singe 4 longue 
queue.’ Sainéan, Les sources de I’ étymologie fr., u, 84 a bien entrevu la possibilité d’un nom 
propre, mais il suggére, 4 tort, Gouin. 

20. On notera que les trois derniers sont originairement des désignations du petit chat: 
ils devaient nécessairement étre asexués: Mon mimi est devenu ma Mimi, de la le nom de 
grisette (la Mimi Pinson de Musset, et la Mimi de Murger-Puccini: ‘“‘mademoiselle Lucile 
surnommée mademoiselle Mimi’’).—Un mon mignon =‘ma maitresse’ est employé dans les 
mémoires d’un gargon boucher devenu apache en 1873 (cité par Sainéan, Le langage parisien, 
Pp. 205). 
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soit cruchon (diminutif de cruche) . J ignore la date de l’apparition du type 
mon petit Suzon, mais je note p.ex. que les correspondants de Ninon de 
Lenclos lui écrivent encore: ma chére Ninon, et je crois que mon petit 
Suzon est, méme de nos jours, réservé au langage de l’intimité. C’est que 
dans celui-ci seul peuvent se dérouler les jeux psychologiques décrits 
plus haut, c’est 4 dire seulement a partir du moment ot lirrationnalité 
d’un tour comme ma petite Suzon encourage les parents (ou les amou- 
reux) ase demander: ‘est-ce un ou une Suzon?’ . . . ‘Suzon, est-ce un étre 
sexuel ou encore indifférencié, un enfant ou une enfant (das Suseli ou die 
Suseli)?’ C'est grace a cette derniére considération que le type Toinon 
a pu se spécialiser pour le nom d’une fillette regardée comme (encore) 
asexuée, comme je l’ai suggéré plus haut. On a fait encore un pas de plus 
dans cette direction: puisque les Suzon, Jeanneton étaient devenues des 
étres semi-mAles,” pourquoi ne pas les costumer tout 4 fait en males, 
sans reste de ‘grace féminine’? C’est alors que les formes masculines de 
ces prénoms interviennent: on ne dira pas Jeanne mais mon petit Jean, 
plus Blanche, mais Blanc-Blanc, plus Florence, mais mon Flo. Mais tous 
ces raffinements psychologiques sont secondaires, nés d’un besoin de 
‘rationalisation’ d’un état de langue semblant illogique 4 la communauté 
parlante.” I] y a certains facteurs historiques qui peuvent avoir contribué 
a l’affaiblissement du type ancien *7a petite Suzon: les modéles Helois 


(> Héloison), Aalis (>Alison), Ermenjart (>Ermenjon), Richeut 
(>Richelon) qui contenaient d’anciens noms aristocratiques d’origine 
germanique, avaient disparu au cours de la seconde moitié du moyen 
age. La ‘dégermanisation’ est un fait évident dans la littérature: les 
milieux poétiques de la chanson de geste et de la chanson de toile dis- 
parurent et avec eux la prédilection pour des noms comme /a bele Aalis, 


21. La préhistoire de Jeanneton (et de Mariéton, matronymique qui doit remonter 4 un 
prénom Mariett-on) n’est pas claire: est-ce un Jeannette (Mariette) +--on,—ou est-ce un Jeanoton 
(Marioton), c’est a dire un Jeanot, augmentatif ‘campagnard’ diminué caritativement par -on 
(cf. Margot- Margoton), avec dissimilation -ot -on >-et -on comme dans diableton, etc.? 

Le sentiment populaire d’aujourd’hui milite en faveur de la premiére explication: dans une 
nouvelle du New Yorker (11 nov. 1943) dont la scéne est la Creuse, un 4ne appelé Ja 
Jeannette est apostrophé ainsi: ‘Heu cocotte! Allons, ma Jeannette! Allons, ma Jeanneton!’— 
la derniére de ces expressions est la plus affective. 

22. On connait assez l’influence d’une désinence sur le sématisme d’un mot: le nom Beda 
devenu nom de femme en suédois (Michaélsson, dict., p. 41—on pourrait comparer les anc. fr. 
la pape, la profete); \e chérubin (tiré du pluriel hébreu cherubim), grace 4 son simili-suffixe 
diminutif -in, devenu, d’ange terrifiant au glaive de revanche, un joli petit ange rose (le Chéru- 
bin du Mariage de Figaro de Mozart). Et les limitations sémantiques (secondaires) imposées 
par le phonétisme sont aussi connues: ainsi Valery Larbaud se demande pourquoi le beau 
nom grec Zoé n’est pas viable en francais: évidemment ce n’est pas la diphtongue (cf. la 
Pasiphaé de Racine), mais le z- qui nuit 4 la sonorité du nom en frangais: le z- évoque un 
zézaiement de petit enfant comme dans Zizi et Zazou (diminutif de Jean, cf. note 29). 
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Ermenjart etc.* Le réglement imposé par le concile de Trente, qui 
prescrivait des noms du calendrier des saints pour tout catholique, ne fit 
que confirmer un état de choses acquis, la dégermanisation des noms qui 
était déja accomplie en fait depuis longtemps. Or, avec la disparition du 
type Hélois, Aalis, Ermenjart, etc., le type 4 féminin Susanne Marie seul 
dominait (s’il n’y avait pas de nom de sainte a disposition, on formait 
des pendants fém. aux noms de saints masc.: Henri-Henriette, v. Dau- 
zat): un Suzon Marion ne pouvait apparaitre maintenant que comme une 
masculinisation (‘neutralisation’) de Suzanne Marie (puisqu’il ne pouvait 
plus s’étayer sur Hélois-Héloison, Aalis-Alison, etc.), et mon petit Suzon 
devait alors apparaitre plus logique que ma petite Suzon. 

Naturellement, la nuance péjorative secondaire de -on appliqué a des 
femmes, était latente: un Suzon était pourtant indistinguible d’un homme: 
l’étre asexué, 4 moins d’étre un enfant, est toujours sujet a la dépréciation: 
une Marie-Graillon est comme une Marion dépossédée du charme féminin. 
Le cas de Cendrillon me semble un peu particulier: Gilliéron l’explique 
tout simplement comme nom fém. en -on né au temps (1697) ot ce suf- 
fixe était déja caractéristique des prénoms féminins—et le fait qu’on dise 
une Cendrillon serait di a des traits secondaires du conte comme le “‘pied 
de Cendrillon.” A mon avis, il faut distinguer d’abord entre le nom de 
’héroine du conte de Perrault et l’application métaphorique de ce nom a 
une jeune fille quelconque (‘cette jeune fille est une Cendrillon’), et en- 
suite entre l’intention dénigrante qu’avaient les sceurs de Cendrillon en 
lui donnant le nom, et l’effet que fait sur le lecteur histoire de la 
jeune fille, a la fin triomphante. Le nom Cendrillon insiste sur le caractére 
asexué et péjoratif de la fillette. En effet, ““Mesdemoiselles les filles” 
veulent la blesser dans sa dignité de femme: “‘Lors qu'elle avoit fait 
son ouvrage, elle s’alloit mettre au coin de la cheminée, & s’asseoir dans 
les cendres, ce qui faisoit qu’on |’appelloit communément dans le logis 
Cu[!]cendron; la cadette qui n’estoit pas si malhonneste que son aisnée, 
l’appeloit Cendrillon.”’ L’auteur adopte ce dernier nom pour son propre 
compte, et il fait revenir le premier dans un discours direct de |’ainée: 
“prester vostre habit 4 un vilain Cucendron comme cela, il faudroit que je 
fusse bien folle’’: l'article indéfini et le neutre wn . . . comme cela rendent 
linsulte encore plus grave. Cucendron ‘petit enfant qui se traine autour 
du foyer,’ culcendroux [=-eux] ‘personne frileuse ou nonchalante’ sont 
attestés en Morvan par Chambure de méme que la forme cendrouillon: on 


23. Tombait aussi, ensemble avec la dégermanisation des noms, le systéme de nomencla- 
ture germanique qui connaissait, dans les seconds membres des composés, des radicaux 
différents pour les hommes et pour les femmes, p.ex. -hi/d pour celles-ci, -bercht pour 
ceux-la. Le nouveau systéme Henri-Henriette fait apparaitre la femme comme le pendant de 
l’homme—comme une sorte d’Eve prise de la céte d’Adam, comme, pour le dire en 
espagnol, su costilla. 
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voit bien par le pronom neutre (comme) cela que auteur a pensé a 
présenter |’épithéte cul-cendreux (cf. culterreux ‘journalier vigneron,’ 
cu-noir dans Joubert, Gloss. du centre) sous forme neutre; et Cendrillon, 
cendrouillon, 4 Yorigine déverbaux, signifient des ‘étres qui aiment re- 
muer les cendres,’ cf. le -ouiller de souiller brouillier barbouiller d'un 
cété, Vall. Aschenbrédel, Aschenputtel, et leurs synonymes, signifiant a 
l’origine un ‘marmiton’ (cf. Bolte-Polifka, notes aux Marchen de Grimm, 
qui mentionnent la possibilité d’un emprunt de ces termes allemands au 
fr.), de l'autre: les marmiton, souillon (une souillon se trouve dans Peau 
d@’ Asne), tortillon (ib.) auront fourni le modéle. Jamais |’auteur n’emploie 
expression une Cendrillon (dans \e Petit Chaperon rouge il emploie 
couramment le pronom féminin élle, p.ex. “‘ce méchant Loup se jeta sur 
le petit chaperon rouge & Ja mangea,” mais il ne dit pas *la Chaperon 
Rouge, comme il dit Ja pauvre Peau d’asne). Mais a la fin nous voyons 
Cendrillon dans l’éclat de l’apothéose finale de sa féminité couronnée par 
son prince charmant, et c’est 4 ce moment que le nom gagne la féminité 
et une nuance caritative. La trajectoire que décrit le nom (péjoratif 
>caritatif) est celle méme du conte: la beauté avilie se reléve triom- 
phante, dans l’histoire et dans le nom de l’héroine. Quand nous appelons 
une jeune fille une Cendrillon, le mécanisme est le méme (déni adouci de 
féminité) que celui décrit par Damourette-Pichon pour ume trottin, une 
laideron. L’ ital. Cenerentola (d’ou Yangl. Cinderella), franchement fémi- 
nin, ne permet pas toutes ces nuances délicates. Tobler ne mentionne pas 
Cendrillon, mais un mon Cendrillonnet, dit dans un roman de Daudet par 
un garcon de sa sceur ainée: il est évident que Cendrillonnet, emploi mé- 
taphorique du nom Cendrillon de Perrault, ne fait que continuer la 
tendance qui se manifeste dans Cendrillon—d aprés | esprit de la langue, 
il y avait peu de possibilité de forger un *Cendrillonette! Enfin chambril- 
lon: d’aprés Meyer-Liibke I.c. ce mot (attesté depuis la fin du xvi’ s., v. 
FEW) serait formé de chambriére (avec -ll- graphique)—je n’y crois 
guére: chambrillon, péjoratif comme l’all. Kanzmerkdtzchen datant de la 
méme époque, contient le suffix neutre—masc.: le pron. fém. dans ma 
chambrillon adoucit la péjorativité comme le fém. dans une trottin. 
Gilliéron, avec son esprit de systéme, veut que cordon bleu, dit exclusive- 
ment d’une cuisiniére, non d’un cuisinier, contienne le -on de Toinon. Je 
crois que la nuance particuliére est ici 4 l’origine celle de un grand’ croix, 
un premier prix de Rome, etc., dits soit d’-hommes soit de femmes, sans 
insister sur leur sexe—c’est la distinction ou décoration seule qui doit 
frapper notre imagination. I] est plus délicat de parler aussi ‘objective- 
ment’ d’une femme que d’un homme, et c’est ce qui motive l'emploi ex- 
clusif pour la cuisiniére. De méme, dans un chaperon la fonction de 
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protéger domine—on ne veut pas mentionner le sexe (comme on ne men- 
tionne pas le sexe du premier violon). L’>hommage le plus exquis rendre 
au travail d’une femme, c’est d’oublier son sexe et de la traiter comme le 
premier homme venu.”4 

Mais pourquoi les prénoms masc. du type Philipon Toinon, ont-ils 
disparu en laissant le privilége du suffixe -on aux noms féminins? Si un 
ma Héloison (>Suzon) remonte a ma Hélois, un mon Henrion pouvait 
bien étre bati sur mon Henri—et il fut bati; témoin le nom de famille 
Henrion! Le facteur le plus puissant dans la restriction de -on au féminin 
me semble étre le fait que -on n était pas clairement diminutif (caritatif) : 
on sait qu’a cété de -on diminutif (remontant au lat. -d, -dnis, de Nasé, 
etc.) subsistait en fPincais le -on cas oblique de noms germaniques 
(Hugo, Hugun > Hue, Huon, quelquefois s’étendant a des noms d’ori- 
gine latine: Perron): les formes alternantes Guy-Guion, Yves-Yvon 
montrent bien qu’au moment de la chute du systéme de déclinaison anc. 
fr., les formes du cas oblique étaient devenues synonymes avec les 
nominatifs: or un Guyon Yvon Perron avec -on suffixe périmé n’indiquait 
pas bien la diminutivité. Un Gaston qui n’avait plus de *Gast 4 cété de 
lui, faisait une impression trés adulte. Toinon vis-a-vis de Toine ‘An- 
toinette’ était nettement diminutif, *Toinon *Louison de [An] toine Louis 
ne |’étaient pas. Une Yvonne pendant de Yvon (a cété de Yvette pendant 
de Yves) donnait, par sa présence, encore plus de virilité au partenaire 
masculin—un Gaston dont Valery Larbaud plaint le ‘célibat,’ ne s’est 
méme pas abaissé vers une compagne (*Gastonne). On pourrait naturel- 
lement se demander pourquoi un Guion Yvon Perron, dépossédé de sa 
fonction de cas oblique, n’a été attiré dans l’orbite de -on diminutif: 
c’était précisément la meilleure utilisation imaginable d’une forme deve- 
nue superflue. On notera que l’oblique féminin paralléle en -ain n’a pas 
évolué vers la diminutivité (a l'exception de Catin, que le rapport par- 
ticulier avec putain distinguait de ses congénéres): le type Evain s’est 
perdu, putain conservé n’a en général pas de nuance diminutive, malgré 
la convergence de -ain avec le diminutif masc. en -in (y a-t-il une nuance 
diminutive dans ma petite putain, employé dans certaines classes dans le 
langage amoureux?). Et l’on comprendra parfaitement la survivance de 
-on, -ain dans des noms de famille: un Charles Guion était un Charles 
[fils de] Gui, un Charles Bertin un Charles [fils de] Berthe. Peut-étre est- 

24. Le cas de l’all. Dienstbote, dit préférablement d’une femme, est un peu différent, 
puisque le mot était 4 l’origine collectif et réunissait les serviteurs et les servantes: die 
Dienstboten =ital. la serviti, lat. familia (e.g. haben Sie keine Dienstboten? =‘n’avez-vous pas 
de personnel de service?’). Plus tard, le personnel se réduisant 4 des femmes, l’expression est 
restée, non sans produire des difficultés grammaticales: on pourra trés bien dire: ‘ich werde 


mich nicht mit einem Dienstboten streiten,’ mais dans d’autres cas le mot doit étre Dienst- 
madchen. 
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ce ce caractére officiel de ’'emploi du cas oblique (dans des noms de 
famille issus de patronymiques) qui a empéché l’évolution vers le 
diminutif familier et caritatif. 

C’est, comme !’a bien vu Gilliéron, le suffixe -ot qui profite de la dé- 
chéance de -on dans les prénoms masculins: Jeannot Pierrot Julot avec -ot 
sont plus avantagés que ne seraient des formes avec |’anodin -et (Huguet, 
Michelet). La variante -ot, précisément parce que variante en -0-, est 
dans toutes les langues romanes plus fantaisiste, plus caricaturale®* que 
-et: cf. it. giovanotto vis 4 vis de giovanetto; V esp. Don Quijote vis 4 vis de 
Mainete; fr. frérot, falot, gavot etc. Le suffixe -ot n’est pas un simple di- 
minutif, il est chargé de nuances péjoratives, augmentatives, carica- 
turales—et c’est précisément ce qui le rendait acceptable comme prénom 
familier d’un enfant: un Charlet serait un petit gargon modéle; on aime 
davantage |’imprévu fantaisiste, peut-étre méme le manque de sagesse 
d’un Charlot. Par contre, une Louison se doit de n’étre que petite et gen- 
tille.... Et une Margot se distinguera de Louison par ses maniéres 
“garcon’’ dont la singularité exceptionnelle fera le charme.”® 


25. Anoter la nuance caricaturale dans le nom de la figure de pantomime, créée par l’acteur 
romantique Debureau, Pierrot, qui remonte en somme 4 un pierrot ‘paysan,’ ‘homme niais’ 
plus ancien (Migliorini, p. 230), et, phénoméne encore plus intéressant, le nom que Charlie 
Chaplin a recu dans les films frangais (et puis, par imitation, dans les films italiens) : Charlot 
—nom impliquant une nuance de parodie, inconnue 4 |’angl. Charlie. Le fait que le grand 
acteur de cinéma, au nom pour ainsi dire inanalysable pour le public américain, ait dd étre 
rebaptisé en France et y porte un nom teinté d’ironie, ne peut s’expliquer que par |’inexistence 
d’un suffixe diminutif autochtone qui correspondrait 4 |’-ie anglais—et par le prototype de 
Pierrot: \e suffixe caricatural—trait de génie de la part des auteurs de scénario?—non seule- 
ment acclimatait le nom de l’acteur en frangais, mais insérait son ‘rdle relayé,’ comme I’ap- 
pelle Thibaudet dans une de ses Réflexions (NRF, xxxvi, 730) sur “Charlot,” dans une tra- 
dition artistique (de théatre muet) de la France et suggérait 4 l’insu des traducteurs, la 
comparaison entre le Pierrot de Debureau et le Charlot de Charlie Chaplin—comparaison 
que Thibaudet a rendue explicite: “‘Debureau a créé Pierrot comme Chaplin a créé Charlot 
. .. les deux mimes deviennent gloriecux parce qu’ils s’absorbent dans un personnage. . . . 
A vrai dire Pierrot différe assez de Charlot. Pierrot est un mauvais, Charlot est un bon... . 
Mais comme Charlot, [Pierrot] c’est un malchanceux. Ses mauvaises actions ne lui réussissent 
pas. ...’’ Le passage de Charlie [Chaplin] 4 Charlot illustre ainsi le fait culturel intéressant 
qu’une création originale et ‘sans tradition’ de I’ Amérique, en contact avec une France tradi- 
tionaliste et par le fait d’étre projectée sur un fond (sur un écran!) européen, entre ipso facto 
dans une lignée artistique, ‘regoit une tradition’ (et un nom se réclamant de la tradition). 
Mais ce qui nous intéresse ici plus particulitrement, c’est la nuance caricaturale du suffixe 
-ot, par laquelle le sentiment linguistique frangais s’affirme dans la ‘détresse suffixale’ imposée 
par cette langue. 

Je ne suis pas sir d’ailleurs que la filiation historique Pierrot-Chariot s’impose 4 tous les 
Francais, méme cultivés.—M. Philippe Soupault dans son livre Charlot (1931) voit en Charlie 
Chaplin I’éternel petit garcon mutin et distrait qui s’est évadé de l’école et reste “‘trés jeune” 
dans son affirmation d’une vie de liberté et de vagabondage. Je me demande si cette vue un 
peu surprenante de l’acteur n’est pas quelque peu suggérée par le nom Charlot, et plus par- 
ticuli¢rement par la nuance que donne le suffixe au nom Charlot. 

26. Il doit y rester quelque chose de la nuance cavaliére qui plait peut-étre 4 |’age de la 
‘garconne’ : Gilliéron a montré que Margot n’ était pas employé quand il s’agissait de trouver 
un diminutif 4 marguerite (flear)—on a choisi paéquerette, non margot, parce qu'il n’y a rien 
de commun entre une fleur et une jeune fille ‘cavaliére.’ 
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Ici il nous faut intercaler une remarque générale sur les suffixes 
diminutifs et augmentatifs en frangais: comme on sait, le classicisme 
francais depuis Malherbe, en réaction contre la miévrerie et les mi- 
gnardises bergéres de la Pléiade (Amelette Ronsardelette, mignonelette, 
doucelette . . . ), et peut-€tre aussi la gravité janséniste ont banni ces suf- 
fixes de la langue poétique et c’est probablement ce qui explique |’ex- 
tinction, dans la langue académique, des types de diminutifs et aug- 
mentatifs facultatifs, si vivants en italien et en espagnol et dont l’anc.fr. 
avait connu une si belle floraison (particuliérement dans le genre pas- 
toral: Martinet, Friielin, Johanet, Aucassinet etc.) .Ces suffixes affectifs ne 
subsistent en général que comme éléments lexicaux (smaisonnette; tablette, 
ne signifiant pas ‘petite table’). Ainsi le suffixe -et devait étre frappé d’une 
interdiction compléte quand il s’agissait de ‘diminuer’ le nom d’un étre 
aimé: le type Riquet (4 la Houppe) nest désormais plus une formation 
vivante. Pour les hypocoristiques féminins, il y avait un peu plus de 
tolérance: Jeannette, Henriette pouvaient subsister, alors que Jeannet, 
Henriet étaient ‘tabou’—mais méme ce groupe était menacé par la gram- 
maticalisation: Jeannette, Henriette deviennent tout simplement les 
pendants féminins de Jean, Henri. Et la restriction de Louison au féminin 
sera ainsi en partie due 4 l’interdiction pesant sur les diminutifs mascu- 
lins considérés comme miévres. Les Frangais ont toujours eu plus de 
tolérance dans tout ce qui touche aux femmes. . . . Pourtant, le peuple 
ordinaire ne peut pas se passer enti¢rement d’hypocoristiques masculins, 
d’expressions directes de la tendresse—et ces hypocoristiques feront leur 
rentrée dans la langue générale sous forme vulgaire (rustique): le suf- 
fixe diminutif -et étant banni, le -ot paysan et légérement caricatural se 
glisse dans la langue parisienne: quand Denis Diderot fait le paysan (v. 
note 1), il se costume en Ninot. Un autre procédé campagnard, qui 
tourne les difficultés créées dans la langue académique pour les di- 
minutifs masculins, est de munir les prénoms masculins de l'article 


défini.?? 


27. Ainsi Jules Renard écrira, quand il est en bonne humeur, /e Lucien, le Paul en parlant 
d’amis intimes (Lucien Guitry; Tristan Bernard, auquel Renaud écrit en général, ‘mon cher 
Paul’)—mais je ne le vois pas employant le méme procédé avec des prénoms féminins, comme 
c’est l’usage 4 la campagne (/a Catherine) —c’ est qu’avec des femmes on ne peut se permettre 
ces intimités d’un moment. L’article est comme un équivalent (épuré) du suffixe -ot. Da- 
mourette-Pichon mentionnent ce procédé au §417: “Dans l’usage rustique, cette tournure 
s’emploie naivement, pour marquer la sympathie, ou au moins l’indulgence résultant d’une 
continuelle familiarité. Dans l’usage urbain, cette tournure s’emploie aussi, par ostensible 
imitation de la simplicité rustique, et de ce fait méme, avec cette légére nuance de blague 
qu’on affecte volontiers en parlant de personnes qu’on aime bien.” La blague!—on sait que 
l’attitude blagueuse (qui en France me semble dater du xvut® siécle, v. mes Rom. Stil. u. 
Literaturstudien, 1, 268) enrichit la langue d’une foule d’expressions que |’individu parlantne 
prend pas 4 son compte, n’ “‘épouse”’ pas sérieusement. En employant -ot ou /e, il se procure 
le plaisir d’enfreindre volontairement une interdiction,—il la respecte en la violant. Ce sont 
précisément les interdictions linguistiques rigoureuses qui créent les évasions blagueuses. 
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Aprés avoir ainsi expliqué la ténacité du type Toinon Louison vis-a-vis 
de la caducité de Toinon Louison masculin et la vitalité relative du type 
Charlot, nous arrivons au type moderne mon Flo(flo). Le cas de Floflo 
(Jojo, cf. aussi Nana,* Zaza, Loulou etc.) se range, peut-étre, parmi les 
onomatopées enfantines servant 4 désigner un enfant, désignant naturel- 
lement des étres asexués ou regardés comme tels: c’est le type mon coco, 
avec coco, litt. ‘ceuf,’ puis ‘enfant’ (cf. cocotte attesté depuis 1798), mon 
mimi, etc.; “... pour ‘Clotilde’ j’ai entendu ce gloussement: ‘Clo- 
clo’,”” —é€crit spirituellement Valery Larbaud. Ce type est puissam- 


ment représenté dans la langue populaire d’aujourd’hui: Bauche écrit: 
“Tata, Zizi, Coco, qui s'appliquent a des noms avec lesquels ils n’ont 
aucun rapport, ni comme son, ni comme écriture...” (ajoutons 
Bibi) .”® Puisqu’un Dédé peut aussi bien étre, dés maintenant, un dérivé 
de André que de Andrée, puisque Riri (<Henri) et Lili (<Alice, 
Amilie, Emilie) ne se distinguent plus morphologiquement, nous nous 


28. Th. Mann (Leiden und Grisse der Meister, p. 91) se laisse aller 4 la spéculation sui- 
vante: “‘Ist jene Astarte des Zweiten Kaiserreichs, Nana genannt, nicht ein Symbol und ein 
Mythus? Woher hat sie ihren Namen? Er ist ein Urlaut, ein friihes, sinnliches Lallen der 
Menschheit; Nana, das war ein Beiname der babylonischen Ischtar. Hat Zola das gewusst? 
Aber desto merkwiirdiger und kennzeichnender, wenn er es nicht gewusst hat.’” Mais Nana 
n’est pas seulement un Urlaut, c'est un nom enfantin étalé avec le raffinement de la naiveté 
fausse. 

29. Une bande de petits garcons batailleurs dans Duhamel, Les Plaisirs ez les jeux (1926), 
p- 246, s’appelle: Baba, Zino, Zazou, Poupi, Titi, Coco—leurs amours par contre portent des 
noms peu primitifs: Marise, Corinne, Huguette, Nelly. M. Duhamel présente les petits garcons 
comme de soi-disant ‘grands chefs,’ s’épanouissant dans un esprit de liberté farouche. 
Evidemment, ils n’ont pas honted’étaler leur nature primitive et, ainsi, ne rejettent pas, comme 
les fillettes, les noms enfantins qui ont germé au sein de la famille. Ce sont les enfants m4les 
qui semblent profiter davantage du ‘siécle de l'enfant’ qu’avait prédit Ellen Key: ce sont eux 
qui se veulent ‘enfants,’ les fillettes restent davantage des ‘demoiselles.’ Or, il faut remarquer 
qu’il y a un trait de l’onomastique méme des garcons qui ne se préte pas 4 |’exhibition en 
public: l’article défini. M. Duhamel, qui, comme MM. Grégoire pére et fils, s’intéresse d’un 
point de vue philologique aux noms affectifs donnés aux enfants, écrit ceci (p. 26): “J'ai 
dit ‘Zazou.’ Un mot de commentaire! Bernard s’appelle Bernard; c’est comme ¢a et il n’y a 
rien a dire. Comment, de Bernard, a-t-on fait Monsieur Cuib, et finalement le Cuib, voila ce 
que toute personne perspicace expliquera sans difficulté. Jean s’appelle Zazou, ¢a qui n’a rien 
de mystérieux. Comment, de Jean, a-t-on successivement tiré ‘le Tioup,’ le ‘Zapiou,’ le 
‘Dabiou,’ et, en définitive, ‘mon petit Babou,’ comment, par quelle filiation tortueuse, Jean 
a-t-il pu donner Potoche, Crapoboche, Badiouche et Badiouchette, voila ce que les plus 
célébres philologues seront en peine d’éclairer.”” On voit par la suite du livre que dans la 
famille Duhamel l’usage établi était véritablement soit Bernard, Zazou, Babou, soit le Cuip, 
le Tioup, le Dabiou, le Babou. Evidemment, comme dans l’usage mentionné a la note 27, 
l'article défini (qui, ici, a son origine dans /e bébé, le (plus) petit enfant de la famille—on 
s’imagine bien une énumération originaire: Bernard, Jean et le bébé) est V équivalent d'un 
suffixe hypocoristique: il se produit 14 od l’origine du nom n’est plus claire ou, autrement dit, 
ot aucune filiation rationnelle ne peut s’imposer; peut-étre y a-t-il aussi une tendance a 
renforcer les monosyllabes (Monsieur Cuib—le Cuip). 11 est évident que les ‘grands chefs’ 
seront Zazou et Baba, non pas /e Cuip et la Dabiou, dont les noms montrent encore ‘!’article- 
bébé.’ 

L’histoire a bien avancé depuis 1926; on sait qu’aujourd’hui les zazous sont ces jeunes gens 
affichant leur indépendance d’adolescents intellectuels, sorte de pendant aux 20of-suiters 
américains, ‘grands chefs’ qui ont su intimider méme les nazis: c’ étaient 4 l’origine de petits 
Jean qui tenaient 4 éterniser leur enfance et 4 proclamer les droits inaliénables de l’étre 
enfantin. 
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approchons d’un état de choses ot la différence des prénoms masculins 
et féminins s’eftace complétement. La vieille Tata a encore a cété d’elle 
le vieux Doudou (dans un croquis de M. Jean Legrand, publi¢é par Pour 
la victoire, n° du 1* septembre 1943), mais qui sait si dans le salut Bon 
courage, Dédé! Bon espoir, Titine! (ib.) lenom Dédé s’adresse 4 un gargon 
ou a une fille? Mon Floflo, mon Jojo sont donc modelés sur mon petit 
coco—ces noms sont des réductions a un schéma de mots enfantins qui ne 
connaissent pas de sexe. Ici aussi la spéculation secondaire s’empare des 
mots ‘unisexuels’: un coco ‘poulet’ peut étre aussi une cocotte, et on dira ma 
petite cocotte d’ enfants des deux sexes. Malheureusement, nous ne sommes 
pas du tout renseignés sur |’4ge de ces formations, qui, a priori, peuvent 
étre anciennes. Nous ne pouvons donc pas décider 4 partir de quand 
elles ont pu exercer leur influence sur le type mon Margot, mon Marion 
ou, peut-étre, ont été encouragées par lui. 

Il est évident que le type Suzanne >Suzon est aujourd’hui en voie de 
disparition. Valery Larbaud constate le fait dans sa délicieuse étude 
“Les prénoms féminins” (dans ‘“‘Jaune Bleu Blanc,” 1927): “On sou- 


haiterait voir en France une renaissance des diminutifs en ‘on’: ‘Lison,’ 
‘Ninon,’ ‘Suzon,’ ‘Fanchon,’ ‘Manon.’*° Si féminins, si blonds; et Isle- 
de-France. . . . Peut-étre ont-ils trop trainé les rues. Et ‘La Madelon’ n’a 
rien fait pour eux.” Evidemment, “‘la servante jeune et gentille, légére 


comme un papillon,”’* que les soldats de la premiére guerre mondiale 
embrassaient en pensant a leurs véritables bien-aimées, était déja une 
déclassée. Les noms en -on ont vraiment ‘trop trainé les rues.’ Quand 
des hypocoristiques, chastement usuels a l’intérieur de la famille, 


30. Il est entendu que le nom de la Mignon de Goethe a été chargé par le romancier, au 
moins au moment de la conception du personnage, d’un sens que le francais ne connait pas: 
celui d’*étre hybride, ni garcon ni fille’ (Goethe en parle lui-méme comme d’un “‘Knaben- 
Madchen,” “‘Scheinknabe,”’ et M. F. B. Lachmann a montré dans Germ.-Rom. Monatsschrift 
xv, 116, que dans la version originaire de Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, 4 savoir la Theatralische 
Sendung, non seulement certains traits indiquent clairement un hermaphrodite, mais aussi 
les pronoms se rapportant au personnage sont soit ‘il’ soit ‘elle,’ cf. aussi des phrases comme: 
“Mignon, dem man die Rolle der Kammermiadchen aufragen wollte, . . . betheuerte, sie 
werde nicht spielen’’; trés souvent elie est mentionnée sous forme neutre: das Kind, Geschipf, 
die Kreatur—ces traits ont été éliminés dans les Lehrjahre, o4 Mignon est une véritable femme, 
costumée en homme). C’est ce qui a fait dire 4 Hofmannsthal (Briefe 1890-1901, p. 39) 
que Mignon représente “‘un sexe tiers,”’ une réunion idéalisée de ce qu’il y a de beau et de 
bon dans les deux sexes. Or en francais, les mignons de Henri III sont, il est vrai, des étres 
(secondairement) hybrides, des hommes efféminés (auxquels on dit comme 4 des enfants: 
mignon), mais jamais des femmes-garcons (et mignonne est tout empreint de grace féminine, 
depuis Ronsard). Je crois donc que Goethe a traduit le fr. mignon en un neutre allemand et 
ensuite a spéculé sur la valeur du ‘neutre’ =ni |’un ni l’autre des deux sexes. Somme toute, . 
c’est l’me allemande du poéte qui a fagonné a sa guise du matériel verbal frangais. Si Goethe 
a vraiment pensé aux mignons d’Henri III et au climat sensuel qui les entoure, comme le 
veut M. Lachmann, ce n’est certainement pas ce que penserait un Frangais disant ‘mon mig- 
non’ 4 une jeune fille. 

31. Cette Madelon a été précédée par la vivanditre Catin de Béranger: ‘‘Vivandiére du 
régiment,/C’est Catin qu’on me nomme.” 
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s’étalent en public, la réputation des porteuses de ces noms, qui se 
laissent choyer en public, ne peut pas étre intégre: les Ninon, Manon, 
Marion ont trop vécu en marge de la société, admirées peut-étre pour 
leur capacité d’aimer ‘beaucoup,’ mais pourtant bannies. Plus les poétes 
ont célébré les Ninon sans coeur, les Marion et Manon sensuelles, plus 
la conscience bourgeoise s’oftusquait: c’étaient des héroines de roman 
ou d’opéra, qu’un homme qui se respecte (‘Epouse quelque brave fille!’) 
ne fréquente pas. Ainsi le bourgeois connaitra-t-il deux mondes dif- 
férents: celui de la littérature rempli d’aspirations ‘théoriques,’ et le 
réel, dans lequel il ne se permettra pas d’escapades fantaisistes. Mais 
c’est dans ce dernier que les noms féminins sont donnés: Paul Reboux, 
Le nouveau savoir-vivre (1930), p. 96, dit spirituellement: “On donne 
habituellement a un nouveau-né trois prénoms. L’un est choisi par la 
marraine. L’autre l’est par le parrain. Le troisi¢me lest par la mére, 
mais soyons sirs que les trois noms s’accordent dans le désir de ne pas 
hypothéquer l’existence de l'enfant par un nom facheux.” Le monde 
bourgeois n’admettra pas de nom en -on hypothéqué par la prostitution.” 

Les prénoms féminins en -on, remontant a une tradition d’au moins 
cing cents ans, avaient peut-étre, il y a 100 ans encore, la fraicheur de la 
campagne*—pour Paris c’était une raison de plus de les abandonner: 
aujourd’hui ils font une impression campagnarde, familiére, et les méres 


appelleront moins facilement leurs Suzanne Suzon. A tel point qu’il suf- 
fit d’ajouter 4 Margot, qui lui-méme a miraculeusement survécu (mal- 
gré “le mélodrame ot Margot a pleuré” de Musset), le suffixe -on pour 


32. Les grandes courtisanes de Paris seront désormais des Nana, des Loulou, etc., (et 
les ‘grandes couturiéres’ suivront les grandes cocottes: Coco Chanel)—elles étaleront aussi 
leur ‘petit-nom,’ mais elles ne tiendront pas 4 étre confondues avec les grisettes petites- 
bourgeoises. Et méme dans le milieu des prostituées ‘travaillant’ pour un souteneur, on n’affi- 
chera pas de noms fantasques: la prostitution est une vocation ‘bourgeoise’ comme une 
autre. Dans le roman de Ch.-L. Philippe, Bubu-de-Montparnasse, \a floraison des noms 
imaginatifs (tel le nom du protagoniste) est réservée aux souteneurs: ce sont eux qui sont 
choyés par leurs “petites femmes,”’ tandis que celles-ci se contentent de coups—et de noms 
anodins comme Blanche, Berthe, Berthe, Adéle: ce serait les gater que de prodiguer les dimi- 
nutifs caritatifs (en-om).... 

33. Par le caractére banal de certains noms s’explique le caractére campagnard (‘berger’) 
de prénoms féminins comme Charlotte (dans le Don Juan de Moliére), Javotte (de Genevieve; 
cf. Centre javouillon ‘une personne qui bredouille en parlant,’ formé comme Cendrouillon). Les 
suivantes de Moliére ont des noms comme Flipote, Marotte. 11 est assez caractéristique que, 
quand Pierrot, 4 Vorigine figure de paysan, devint un caractére de pantomime (vers 1834), le 
féminin (attesté 4 la méme date) n’est plus Perrotte, qui aurait été trop paysan, mais Pierrette. 
—D’oii vient le caractére légérement vulgaire de noms de suivantes chez Molitre comme 
Lisette, Georgette ainsi que de Jeannette aujourd’hui? Dans ce dernier cas, cela semble tenir 
plutét au nom Jean[ne], trop commun (cf. Cramer, et Migliorini, p. 233, qui cite des textes 
comme [V. Hugo]: “Les dimanches le paysan/Appelait Jeanne ou Jacqueline/Et disait 

.”’); Martin{e] est dans le méme cas. Les noms des suivantes de Moliére souffrent du 
suffixe diminutif en soi: dans le couple Alain-Georgette de |’ Ecole des Femmes "homme affirme 
sa supériorité congénitale (quelquefois le valet de la farce est un Gros-René) ; Vinfériorité de la 
femme, que la bonne société se plait 4 dissimuler, saute aux yeux dans le diminutif populaire. 
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avoir la nuance ‘campagnarde’ (Margoton, Goton), que Gilliéron a bien 
sentie; Jeannette, en soi vulgaire, le devient encore plus quand elle devi- 
ent Jeanneton (cf. la Jeanneton du ‘Roi d’Yvetot,’ tout associée qu’ elle est 
4 un ‘bonnet de coton’). La difficulté grammaticale signalée plus haut 
serait-elle pour quelque chose dans |’exil campagnard du type Suzon? 
Le fait qu’on appelle Mme de Lenclos Ja Ninon, en ajoutant l'article 
(d’ailleurs tout 4 fait usuel 4 la campagne et dans les romans de province 
de George Sand), relégue la célébre amoureuse dans le limbe des grandes 
courtisanes et outlaws féminins (parmi lesquelles sont comprises les 
actrices)—I’article ne fait en somme que renforcer la nuance du suffixe. 
Aujourd’hui le type /a Malibran, la Duse est assez démodé: on ne dit plus 
que Bartet, Sorel, Litvinne—les grandes actrices ne tiennent plus a étre 
des outlaws—ou outcasts. 

Les raffinements psychologiques secondaires,** motivés par des états 
de langue prétant a l’indécision (‘notre fille est-elle une Suzon ou un 
Suzon?’) ont essaimé au-dela du terrain propre des féminins: du moment 
qu’on peut dire zon Suzon (mon chéri) au lieu de ma Suzanne (ma chérie), 
pourquoi ne pas voir 4 l’inverse |’élément W dans un gargon? De 14 le 
type ma petite cocotte que nous avons mentionné plus haut (7a vieille est 
un cas douteux, v. supra, note 4). Que ce type soit secondaire, né par 
contre-coup de mon Suzon, mon chéri me semble étre démontré par le 
fait qu'il n’y a pas de catégorie constituée de prénoms masculins a 
désinence féminine, p.ex. pas de *Louisette *Toinette pour Louis Antoine 
(4 moins qu’on ne veuille décrire un homme eftéminé, v. supra, et en- 
core ce ne seront que certains noms banals comme Jeanne qui serviront 
dans ce cas). C’est pourtant une vérité élémentaire qu’on aime davan- 
tage une fillette-gargon qu’un garcon-fillette: aprés les premiéres années, 
ou un petit coco peut encore assumer les traits d’une petite cocotte, un gar- 
con se doit d’étre un male.*® 

Le lecteur qui a bien voulu suivre mes travaux, saura que j’ai toujours 
été incliné 4 voir dans la distribution du genre dans les langues romanes, 

34. On peut saisir l’artificiel de inversion des sexes généralisée, dans cette scéne (1, 6) 
de la pitce Le poulailler (1908) de Tristan Bernard, ob un homme dit, d’une fagon consé- 
quente, 4 sa maitresse petit chéri, mon petit et celle-ci, également conséquente, 4 lui petite 
chérie, ma petite mignonne, la petite—ce qui est peut-étre drdle sur la scéne, mais détruit, par 
le procédé mécanique lui-méme, toute vérité psychologique: c’est “‘du mécanique plaqué sur 
du vivant” (la définition bergsonienne du comique), mais ce n’est pas “du vivant.” 

35. Cf. l’anecdote racontée par le modéle de Mme Chapdelaine, Mme Bédare, au sujet 
de Louis Hémon (dans A. McAndrew, Louis Hémon, 1936, p. 74): ““Vous ne pouvez vous 
figurer combien il était bon pour nos petits enfants adoptés. Le petit dernier, “Tit’homme,’ 
était alors encore en petite robe. . . . A tout bout de champ, il lui disait: ‘Voyons, Tit’>homme, 
voyons: Tu sais bien que tu n’es qu’une petite fille.” Bébé se fachait tout rouge. C’est effrayant 
comme ¢a le choquait. (Dans son livre, M. Hémon I’apelle ‘Marie-Rose’) . . . Tous les 


dimanches, . .. M. Hémon lui faisait le méme tour... il criait 2 Tit’homme: ‘Dis donc, 
Ja petite! veux-tu du sucre?’ ” 
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plutét qu’un résultat d’analogies jouant au dedans d’un systéme de lan- 
gue bien déterminé, un trait de psychologie primitive, généralement 
humaine. J’ai publié il n’y a pas bien longtemps dans Revista de filologia 
hispénica tv un article “La feminizacién del neutro” qui tendait 4 mon- 
trer une psychologie primitive 4 l’ceuvre dans certains phénoménes 
linguistiques (italo-roumains), qui, d’aprés moi, ne sont pas passibles 
d’explications a partir d’incidents particuliers dans ces langues. I] serait 
donc logique que je me range, dans l'article que voici, a l’opinion de 
Tobler (qui avait aussi été la mienne), invoquant précisément une 
raison psychologique d’ordre généralement humain. Mais je crois que 
la probité scientifique exige, quand des faits assurés nous y poussent, de 
‘remonter notre propre courant’: dans le cas qui m’occupe, j’en suis 
venu (récemment) 4 envisager comme le facteur le plus important un 
fait de langue particulier 4 l’ancien frangais, qui ne se retrouve pas 
ailleurs** (I’existence de prénoms féminins 4 forme soi-disant masculine) 
et il était alors de bonne logique de considérér les jeux psychologiques 
que montre le frangais moderne, comme un fait secondaire,*’ motivé par 
une ‘détresse linguistique’ dans laquelle se trouvait la communauté par- 
lante: celle-ci se disait 4 peu prés: “‘puisqu’il y a ici de l’irrationnel pur, 
raffinons encore davantage.” L’esprit de jeu commence ov finit la 
logique.** 
Leo Spitzer 


The Johns Hopkins University 


36. Une étudiante allemande, s’appelant Hofmann, me confiait autrefois que ses soupirants 
lui écrivaient ‘mon cher Hofmann’ et elle en déduisait une théorie sur les rapports des sexes 
a l’époque moderne—je pensais, 4 part moi, que c’était plutét aussi l’irrationalité d’un nom 
comme Hofmann (avec -mann‘homme’) appliqué 4 une femme qui avait produit ces fioritures 
psychologiques. 

L’anglais, du fait du manque presque absolu du genre grammatical, n’est pas enclin 4 ces 
jeux psychologiques. La tendance moderne des jeunes filles 4 ‘se costumer masculin’ n’atteint 
d’abord que l’orthographe des noms; des Frances aiment s’écrire maintenant Francis (comme 
des hommes), des Jeanne deviennent des Jean, alors que la prononciation ne change pas. Plus 
sérieux est l’emploi par des femmes de noms de famille servant de prénom, qui jusqu’ici 
avaient été la prérogative des hommes (Dana, etc.): la critique a remarqué avec déplaisir 
le nom Marvin d’un personnage féminin du roman H. M. Pulham Esq. de Marquand. On me 
dit méme que des jeunes filles américaines sportives sont appelées Butch ou Red par leurs 
camarades de sport masculins, alors que ceux qui leur font la cour préférent une désignation 
plus ‘sexy.’—C’est l’influence de I’anglais et |’analphabétisme au Canada qui sont, d’aprés 
Louis Hémon, Maria Chapdelaine, p. 56, responsables de l’incertitude qui régne au pays de 
Québec en ce qui concerne l’orthographe ou le sexe: “‘On signe Denise, ou Denije ou Deneige; 
Conrad ou Conrade; des hommes s’appellent Herménégilde, Aglaé, Edwige .. .” 

37. Un cas paralléle od, malgré la présence d’une tendance primitive, on doit accepter 
’hypothése de l’intervention secondaire de cette tendance-—c’est le fr. charivari: dés la 
découverte d’un xap:Basta ‘mal de téte’, I"hypothése d’une racine onomatopéique du fr. 
charivari devait étre écartée: ce n’est qu’a titre d’influence secondaire que nous pouvons 
admettre l’harmonie imitative. 

38. C’est ainsi que j’ai pu montrer que le juron populaire nom de Dieu (de nom de Dieu) 
développait sa vitalité 4 partir du moment od le lien logique contenu dans le de du modéle du 
credo (Deus de Deo) n’ était plus saisi. 





HERVIS DE MES AND THE MATRILINEAL 
NOBILITY OF CHAMPAGNE 





A DOCTORAL DISSERTATION on the survival of matriarchy in the old 
French chansons de geste, which was published a generation ago,! pro- 
duces ample evidence that the chansons de geste stress the Germanic re- 
lationship between Uncle and Nephew, especially The Sister’s Son. 
They thus seem to reflect that stage in the development of the human 
family during which descent is traced through the woman’s side alone.? 

The purpose of this article is to show that in the case of Hervis de 
Mes,* a poem not used by Farnsworth, because of its relative lateness, 
but one which would have helped him to substantiate his thesis, this fac- 
tor of matriarchy can be explained, not as a vestige of Germanic child- 
hood recollections, but in terms of the local history in the poem’s back- 
ground. 

If this can be shown, Farnsworth’s study acquires renewed signifi- 
cance, as it will have prepared the road along which a revision of his 
findings, in terms of local history, may be undertaken. 

In the Preface to his edition of Hervis (page v), Stengel points out 
that one major interest of the otherwise tiresome poem consists in refer- 
ences to conditions at medieval fairs. Some of the fairs mentioned in 
Hervis, especially those held at Provins and Lagny, have more recently 
become the subject of a searching study confined to the Fairs of Cham- 
pagne at Troyes, Bar-sur-Aube, Provins and Lagny, between 1100 and 
1300.4 The study discloses this striking feature: bourgeois and nobles 
lived closely associated, both benefiting from the economic advantages 
at their Fairs, but in such a way that the nobility managed to maintain 
the level of its social status. Unlike the nobility in Flanders, the noble 
families of Champagne held their own in this upsurge of the middle class 
and, according to Chapin, one potent factor in such unimpaired per- 
sistence was the fact that, in Champagne, titles of nobility could be de- 
rived from the mother as well as from the father: 


1. W. O. Farnsworth; Uncle and Nephew in the Old French Chansons de Geste, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1913. 

2. Ibid., p. 1 and passim. Cf. W. A. Nitze, “The Sister’s Son and the Conte del Graal,” 
MP, tx (1912), pp. 291-322. O. Léhmann, “‘Die Sage von Gawain und dem Griinen Ritter,” 
Schriften der Albertus-Universitét, xvi (Kénigsberg, 1938), pp. 69 ff. 

3. Hervis de Mes, ed. E. Stengel, Gesellschaft fiir romanische Literatur, t (1903). 

4. Elizabeth Chapin, Les Villes de foires de Champagne des origines au début du XIV* siecle, 
Paris, Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1937. 
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La [in Champagne], rien de semblable a ce qui se passa en Flandre 4 partir 
du xu? siécle: les nobles, en Flandre, désertent les villes et y sont remplacés 
par une classe patricienne de bourgeois, ... On trouve sans doute aussi 
des bourgeois de cette sorte dans les villes de Champagne, mais ils y demeurent 
cote a céte avec les familles nobles, . . . Selon la coutume champenoise, les titres 
de noblesse pouvaient étre hérités de la mére aussi bien que du pére, ce qui permet- 
tait d’élargir peu a peu les cadres de cette noblesse. De plus, Jes nobles pouvaient 
en Champagne vivre marchandement, autrement dit s’adonner au commerce. 
Comme les comtes ils restérent donc dans les villes [Troyes, Bar-sur-Aube, 
Provins, Lagny] et s’adaptérent aux tendances économiques de leur temps, et 
leur présence, incompatible avec ]’épanouissement des institutions municipales, 
eut pour effet d’en retarder beaucoup le développement.® 

The Coutume de Champagne was not the only one to recognize matri- 
lineal nobility, but it was for Champagne that this factor proved to be 
of special importance: “La Champagne n’a fait que conserver seule 
cette institution; mais il faut reconnaitre que la bourgeoisie de cette province 
Pexagéra en arrivant a la mettre sur la méme ligne que la noblesse pater- 
nelle.”’® As a result, the nobility of Champagne became somewhat ques- 
tionable in the judgment of more orthodox nobles. 

Thus, the noble families of Champagne at the time of the develop- 
ment of the Fairs found themselves in a peculiar position. On the one 
hand, gentlewomen were able to marry wealthy bourgeois, draw their 
income from the thriving money economy of the Fairs, and still did not 
forfeit the status of nobility for their descendants. This state of affairs 
put such families in a much more enviable position than the one held by 
the more orthodox nobility based on the ownership of land only.’ Indeed, 
the position of the latter had become critical since the times before the 
First Crusade.* On the other hand, the degradation of the nobility by the 
penetration of men of the middle class upward into the privileged plane, 
a fact so cardinal in the history of medieval Germany, was generally 
contrary to customs accepted in France and in England.° It is not sur- 
prising therefore that at a time when the Counts had made Champagne 
a pillar of feudalism to oppose the anti-feudal, centralizing tendencies of 

5. Ibid. pp. 138-139, where in the footnotes 14 and 15, documentary evidence is supplied 
both concerning the matrilineal Coutume de Champagne and concerning the interests invested 


by nobles and bourgeois alike in their Fairs. Italics added: Chapin’s footnote numbers de- 
leted. 

6. A. de Mauroy, “La Noblesse maternelle de Champagne,” La France Judiciaire (1881- 
1882). Italics added. 

7. Ibid., p. 368. 

8. J. W. Thompson, An Economic and Social History of the Middle Ages, New York, The 
Century Press, 1928, pp. 392 ff. J. H. Clapham, E. Power, The Cambridge Economic History, 
I. The Agrarian Life of the Middle Ages, Cambridge, 1941, pp. 280 ff. 

9. J. W. Thompson, Feudal Germany, Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1928, 
Pp. 323. 
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Louis VII and his successors,!° the noble families of Champagne would 
claim to be au pair with, or possibly, better than the nobles in other re- 
gions. Such a claim, whether or not it has ever been actually voiced, 
might be phrased as follows: “‘A man’s nobility may be derived from 
his mother only, his income may be drawn from money made at the 
Fairs after the fashion of middle class merchants, and he may still live 
according to the highest and most exclusive standards of noble life.” 

With this claim as the criterion for an analysis, Hervis de Mes should 
disclose much more unity in its composition than has been accredited to 
a 

Duke Pierre is facing bankruptcy. His predicament is strongly stressed 
in terms of money (verses 17-20, 50-52). His only heir is a daughter, 
Aelis. Distinguished gentlemen advise the father to marry Aelis to 
Thiery, his prevost, a bourgeois who owes his financial success partly to 
the Fairs."* One of the gentlemanly relatives, the Count of Bar, will be 
referred to as the strongest supporter of Aelis when she, having become 
Hervis’ mother, will seek support against her husband Thiery and pro- 
tection for her son Hervis.1* This Count of Bar will thus be given the 
role of the noble mother’s relative (“‘ . . . est de mon parenté,”” 1938)" 
and protector against her husband, the vilain. He must be thought of as 
associated with the Fair of Bar-sur-Aube, close to the frequently men- 
tioned Fairs at Provins and Lagny.'® Bar-sur-Aube had been one of the 


residences of the Counts of Champagne since the end of the eleventh 
century .° Hervis de Mers will be found, in many more instances, to point 
from Metz and Lorraine, the sphere of its literary affiliations, toward 
the socio-economic setup of Champagne, a setup the poem tends to vin- 
dicate and purify, so to speak, from the Lotharingian point of view." 
And in many more instances too, the poem will be found to set off a 
contemporary historical fact, such as the predominance of the mother’s 


10. Ch. Petit-Dutaillis, The Feudal Monarchy in France and England, London, 1936, 
Pp. 204. 

11. By Stengel (Preface to text edition, p. v), and Leo Jordan, “Die Quelle des Hervis 
von Metz,” Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, L1x, Jahrgang cx1v, 
Band, 1905, pp. 432-440. 

12. 25, 31-32, 35-36, 40-41. Et par les festes de la crestiente (vs. 33). 

13. 1936-1938. 

14. The Count of Bar calls himself the Duke’s cousin (118), he calls Hervis cousin (5648). 
He calls the Duke uncle (5081, 5382). The looseness of the terms used points towards an 
Uncle-Nephew relationship between the Count and Hervis. 

15. In Chrétien de Troyes’ Guillaume d’ Angleterre, Bar, Provins and Troyes are mentioned 
as 3 Fairs: “A Bar, a Provins ou a Troyes . . .”’ (1987). 

16. Chapin, op. cit., p. 20. 

17. Hervis de Mes is the introduction to the Geste des Lorrains. 
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relative (the Count of Bar in the actually matrilineal nobility of Cham- 
pagne and associated with the Fairs) against the back drop of the epical 
pattern of the maternal Uncle, as described by Farnsworth. 

The marriage is decided upon as a real business proposition. Duke 
Pierre says to Thiery: “... Quant tu avras ma fille espousé, . . . Si 
pren la rente de la grant dacée, Tant que je soie envers toi aquités, Et 
set’as hoyr, si ait la ducée”’ (153-160) .** Aelis is told to be, under the cir- 
cumstances, a faithful wife to the man of inferior status: “‘ ... Ma 
douce fille . . . Se je vos ai bassement marié, Je vous commanch . . . 
Que li tenes et foi et loiauté; Car ce m’a fait, ma fille, povertés .. .” 
(215-519). The lords are asked to take the oath of fealty to Thiery, 
and “Et il si fisent, ne l’osent refuser (208).”” They comply.’ The 
Count of Bar, the would-be maternal relative does not fail to stipulate: 
“soit dus apeles [Thiery]! Et s’uns oyrs ist de vo fille... , La terre 
tiegne, . . . Sires en soit, com vous avés estet! . . .”” (132-135).?° 

Hervis is born. He is given the education his mother would be ex- 
pected to plan for him (258-263). The father wants the boy to make 
money as a merchant at the Fair of Provins (298-303). 

The unsympathetic relationship between Father and Son is an old 
form for a new content. Farnsworth has given abundant evidence for the 
consistently unfriendly relationship between Father and Son. Hervis 
confirms Farnsworth’s thesis. 

By comparison, Hervis’ relationship with his Uncles is good, another 
point scored in favor of Farnsworth.” It must be understood that the 
epical term “‘Uncle’’ is loosely applied to uncles, almost any older 
(preferably maternal) relative, and also to the grandfather. Similarly, 
the term “Nephew” (nies) means “‘grandson” as well as “nephew.” 
Hervis is Duke Pierre’s nies.24 His relationship with this maternal 
grandfather is excellent and fits in with Farnsworth’s description of the 
Uncle-Nephew pattern.”® His relationship with the Count of Bar, this 


18. Italics added. 
19. “Les bourgeois . . . savaient adroitement rappeler 4 leur comte combien ses intéréts 
étaient solidaires des leurs propres . . .”” (Chapin, op. cit., p. 138.) 
. Italics added. 
. Farnsworth, op. cit., pp. 21-43. 
. Ibid. 
. [bid., pp. 4, 12-13. 
. §380, 5394, 5708, 5728, 5858, 6095, 6215, 6239, 6250, 6321, 6348, 9299, 9336, 10263. 
. Farnsworth, op. cit., pp. 44 ff. The main traits pointed out by Farnsworth apply to 
Hervis: adoubement (Hervis, 5533 ff.); gifts conferred on Hervis (5593 ff.); the Uncle pro- 
vides wife for Nephew (in Hervis’ case, Duke Pierre wishes to do so and is surprised to hear 
that Hervis is already married, 5405 ff.); mutual dependence in war (in Hervis, Duke Pierre 
depends upon Hervis in the war against Anseis de Cologne, and, mutually, Hervis depends 
on his grandfather while he, Hervis goes to rescue Biatrix. 7518 ff.) 
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other maternal Uncle, is also very good.” Hervis’ regard for his four 
paternal uncles, Thiery’s brothers, and merchants like Thiery, is, of 
course, very low, but even these Uncles fare somewhat better with him 
than does his father (458-479, 1774-1801). 

Occasionally the contemporary actuality breaks through the epical 
pattern and transcends it. The unfriendly Father will be seen to change 
his attitude immediately, once Hervis will have become rich (4840- 
4855). The first opportunity of Duke Pierre, the friendly Uncle, to be 
friendly will follow immediately after Hervis’ return from Tyre as a 
rich man with the proof of Biatrix’ royal descent, thus confirming the 
nobility of Duke Pierre’s grandchildren from their mother’s side (5285- 
5654). 

Thiery sends Hervis first to Provins (298-304), then, after the boy’s 
first failure as a businessman, he decides to give him another chance in 
Lagny (584-601). In so doing, Thiery follows the epical pattern of the 
Father who sends his son out on a first exploit,?” but, in Hervis, this 
epical pattern applies to a concrete historical situation. The Fair of 
Lagny to which Hervis is being dispatched in such epical manner, is 
referred to, in the poem, as taking place aprés noél (1187) .28 Indeed, the 
ouverture of the Fair of Lagny took place on January 2, the fermeture 
on February 19.”° It is quite necessary, therefore, that Hervis’ paternal 
uncles should begin to prepare for their journey before Christmas: 
“* .. . s’aproce li noés, Que si -1111- oncle se resont apresté Pour a la 
foire droit a Laigni aler” (572-574). Since, after their return from 
Provins, they stayed in Metz during the summer and fall,*° the Fair of 
Provins is assumed to take place in spring and during the early summer, 
as indeed it did, opening between April 28 and June 1, and closing be- 
tween June 12 and July 16.*' In this accurately traceable setting, first in 
Provins, then in Lagny, Hervis rents his quarters in the house of an oste 
(340-359, 1202-1214). This was a customary first step taken by the 
merchant visitors at the Fair, and a major source of income for the 
Counts of Champagne, religious houses, and others, nobles and vilains.® 
This somewhat Arthurian oste at a fair will recur, in Senlis (2430-2443), 
in Tyre (3212-3225), and in Neuf-Castel (4568). 


26. Some of the traits: adoubement (the Count of Bar offers to knight Hervis, 5270 ff.); 
mutual dependence (Hervis comes to the Count’s rescue, 2631 ff.; the Count comes to the 
help of Hervis, 7537 ff.) 

27. Farnsworth, op. cit., pp. 22 ff. 

28. In 578, attested in E only (not in T and N) the uncles say: A la grant foire qui est apres 
noél. 

29. Chapin, op. cit., p. 107, n. 9. 

30. “‘L’este sejournent dedens Mes la cite. Li aous passe, Sains Remis autretel Et la 
Tous-Sains. (vs. 570-572). 

31. Chapin, op. cit., p. 107, n. 9. 

32. Ibid., pp. 32 ff. 
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While Hervis acts like a merchant visitor at the Fairs in the matter of 
louer castel, his aristocratic pride prompts him to refuse to take the same 
quarters with his uncles, first in Provins (341), then in Lagny (1203- 
1204). He spends sumptuously after the fashion of a nobleman, but, 
marchandement, the exact amount of cash is mentioned,—plus de -M- 
mars (363, §12—§13, 1214, 1837). As a man with patronizing inclina- 
tions, he invites many guests to his quarters (346, 354, 353, 355, 1206, 
1211, 1212). His guests, however, are marcheans. In Provins, Hervis’ 
feudal tastes prompt him to buy a horse, a falcon and a dog, three at- 
tributes of feudal life (384-417). He admits: “De barguignier ne sai 
riens ...” (40) and, accordingly, pays -111- mille mars for the three 
animals which, in the sober estimate of his uncles, are by no means 
worth this amount. This feudal lack of sense for the monetary value of 
things does not prevent him from finding it quite natural to purchase, 
for the cash amount of - XV - mars, Biatrix, the girl he intends to marry, 
provided that he gets her outfit in the bargain (1381-1384). He says to 
her: “Vos cors est miens, car je l’ai accate ...” (1655). Gaston de 
Presles and M. Poirier in one person! The nobleman in Hervis absurdly 
handicaps the businessman, and vice-versa; this at a time and in a local- 
ity where noblemen and businessmen needed as well as hampered each 
other. 

Hervis’ subsequent experiences will tend to prove at least from the 
point of view assumed in the poem that, far from detracting from the 
status of a nobleman, the businessman may do his part to enhance it. 
This triumph of the queer synthesis will be brought about by Biatrix, 
an exalted noblewoman’s endorsement of the businessman’s way of life. 

In Lagny, Hervis meets Biatrix who is to become his wife and the 
mother of his sons, Garins and Bégues. Hervis purchases her as a slave, 
but her background is of the kind to augur the most exalted status of no- 
bility zarins ¢ ‘from their mother’s side! Daughter of 
the King of Tyre and Constantinople (617-619), bride elect of the 
King of Spain (631-695), sister of Floires, King of Hungary (842-844), 
she links, through Floires’ wife Berthe, her nobility with the Geste 
du Roi (835). Floires will refuse most persistently to accept Hervis as 
his brother-in-law. Hervis is a vilain to him (7346, 8698). He will show 
quite special concern for his sister, kidnapping her from Hervis in Metz 
and bringing her back home. By instinct, the Uncle’s instinct, he will be 
spontaneously fond of Biatrix’ older son Garins, in spite of the most ad- 
verse circumstances; meeting him for the first time in church, Floires is 
struck by the boy who does not know him to be his uncle (7135-7163). 
Bégues, Biatrix’ younger son, will bring about the final reconciliation 
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between Floires and Hervis’ family. Bégues will achieve this by appeal- 
ing to Floires’ (and Biatrix’) father: “ . . . Fix sui vo fille Biatrix au vis 
cler, Ne me devés faillir en loiauté . . .” (10442-10443). And Floires 
will accept Hervis for Bégues’ sake: “‘J/ (Bégues) est mes niés, fix de ma 
serour nes” (10458). At the end, Floires, the Uncle, will endorse the 
Sister’s Sons!*4 This will be the apotheosis of matrilineal nobility, ex- 
pressed in the epical mould as described by Farnsworth, and filled with 
the actuality of conditions in Champagne. 

The fact that Biatrix is for sale and is purchased by Hervis, tempted 
Jordan to stress his view that the plot of Hervis de Mes must be of 
Oriental origin.*® Jordan’s inference cannot be accepted. Hervis would 
pick the girl of high descent, whether he knows about her background 
or not. Epical heroes do just that. He would dream, wishfully, of meet- 
ing her under such circumstances as would fill this merchant’s son with 
self-assurance. In the fairy-tale mood of the poem, the very thing he 
wishes for actually happens. The use of Oriental sources is not excluded. 
The factor that matters most, however, is the actual integration of a 
source with a given context. If it is true that the poem helps a money- 
conscious hero to don a romantic garb, the purchase of Biatrix serves 
its purpose. Indeed, the purchase of the bride does not seem to argue 
against the display of the most genuinely courtly behavior by both 
purchaser and purchased at the time of purchase and immediately after- 
wards. On their way home to Metz they are assaulted, and Hervis is 
given his courtly opportunity to protect his lady. The circumstances of 
the assault are historically not impossible. The three attacking damoisels 
are the son of the garde des foires at Lagny, the nephew of the abbé, and 
another young man (1399-1402). The gardes des foires at the Fairs are 
well attested personages.** In Lagny, the abbots of St. Fursy had inter- 
ests invested in close association with the Counts and their gardes des 
foires.*" 

At home, the father’s ignoble wrath and his rejection of the penniless 
girl on the ground that she must be a pute are subtly reduced to the ab- 
surd; for in the same breath he publicly calls his wife, the duchess Aelis, 
the same injurious name, for having given birth to such a degenerate 
(1891-1895). Thus, unwillingly, by associating them in the same un- 
just aspersion, he puts the two women on the same pedestal, with the 


33. Brackets added. 

34. The Sister’s Son and what he means to the Uncle are discussed by Farnsworth, op. cit., 
pp. 198 ff. 

35. Leo Jordan, “Die Quelle des Hervis von Metz,” Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren 
Sprachen und Literaturen, u1x Jahrgang, cxiv Band, 1905, p. 437. 


36. Chapin, op. cit., pp. 126, 128, 131, 140, 208, 228; app. 1x, pp. 254 ff. 
37. Ibid., p. 51. 
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result that they, the backbone of society, appear to be in need of protec- 
tion against his, the vilain’s vulgarity. Bitterly regretful of her own 
marriage (1902—1903), Aelis, instinctively, is willing to accept Biatrix: 

. “Car bien puet estre de gentil parente” (2127). The mother, thus, 
confirms the son’s confidence in Biatrix. 

Helpless as his mother is at the time of Hervis’ marriage, helpless as 
Biatrix is, uncooperative as the priest who married them is (2220- 
2260), the only person courageous enough to help the young couple is 
Hervis’ sister (!), one of Thiery’s illegitimate children. It is she who 
prevails upon her husband Baudry, at the risk of Thiery’s displeasure, to 
support the newly-weds in their house. In Baudry’s house, isolated from 
the rest of his subjects because of his father’s order, Hervis makes him- 
self a financial burden and practically causes Baudry’s ruin, to such an 
extent that the day will come when Biatrix will advise Baudry: “.. . 
vendés cest rice ostel Et .1. plus povre pour diu en raccatés” (4742-4743) .* 

In an attempt to break through his social isolation, Hervis tries to 
make new social contacts at a tournament in Senlis. Regardless of his 
success, Hervis cannot afford to make himself known to the gentlemen. 
He is not yet knighted! The reason: . . . “‘ce m’a fait povretés ...” 
(5268). 

Baudry, ruined, is no longer able to keep Hervis and his family. Her- 


vis’ sister, Baudry’s wife, breaks the bad news (2898-2903). Hervis is 
at a complete loss as to what to do. In this most crucial hour he asks his 
wife: “Que ferons nous, dame pour diu merci? Ou merrons nous nos 
enfanchons petit? .’. . ” (2910). She is about to take the decisive initia- 
tive: “Biatrix l’ot, s’en a jete .L.ris . . .”” (2910). Their children will be 
provided for through the resources of her own (that is, the mother’s) 
f.mily! 


Biatrix advises Hervis to go to her father’s city, Tyre, disguised as a 
merchant. There he is to sell a veil she made, on which she embroidered 
the pictures of herself, her parents and of her brother Floires. She ad- 
vises him to drive a hard bargain for a high price (3094-3097) and ad- 
monishes him not to reveal his identity. 

This manner of handling the plot has been used by Jordan to argue the 
poet’s incapacity. 

. . er [the poet] erhalt ein Unmégliches. Er hat Hervis selbst ausziehen 
lassen miissen, um mit Beatrix’ Verwandten in Kontakt zu kommen, so das 
nicht diese die Geraubte suchen und wiederfinden, sondern Beatrix die Ver- 
wandten auf die eigene Spur lenkt und selber dadurch an ihrem Unheil schuld 
wird.*® 


38. Italics added. 
39. Jordan, Joc. cit., p. 438. 
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Jordan’s inference must be rejected. If it is true that the poem is a vin- 
dication of matrilineal nobility, Biatrix would logically initiate the con- 
tact of Hervis with her family, with the conscious or subconscious 
assumption that Hervis would never be fully triumphant unless recog- 
nized by her own family. Indeed, she thus initiates the final outcome. On 
the other hand, by requiring him to act marchandement for her own sake 
and for the sake of their children, she herself, the princess royal, en- 
dorses the principle: le commerce ne déroge pas. 

Biatrix’ scheme gives Hervis the opportunity to integrate within him- 
self the functions of merchant and noble. Moreover, the scheme helps 
him to enhance the merchant in him by acting nobly, and to enhance his 
nobility by acting marchandement. This is clearly the result of the bar- 
gain he drives in selling the veil to Floires. Floires has recognized his 
sister’s embroidery. He wants to purchase the veil. Hervis bargains for 
the highest possible price, as a merchant would do. But in Hervis’ case, 
the intransigence of his bargaining shows him as the courtly lover en- 
grossed with the priceless uniqueness of the thing made by his lady’s 
fingers. In fact, Biatrix’ father senses the noble nature of this merchant: 
... ‘Ains vilains cuers certes ne le norri’”’ (3541). Thus, the very act 
of bargaining, which enhances Hervis’ nobleness, reduces Floires to the 
proportions of a merchant. 

It is true enough that the entire episode revolves around two folklore 
themes: a) A picture publicly displayed brings about recognition of a lost 
person;*® b) Wisdom (originally: wisdom from books, such as the 
books of the Sybilla of Cumae) is bought at a great price.* However, the 
floating existence of the 2 motifs does not, in itself, explain the meaning 
they assume in a specific context. 

Floires becomes suspicious after the completion of Hervis’ successful 
bargain, and sends two pautonniers after Hervis to find out if Hervis does 
know Biatrix. After the two pautonniers have reported to Floires that 
Biatrix is actually the wife of the man who had sold the veil, Floires goes 
disguised as a merchant, to kidnap his sister. He assimilates Hervis’ 
former behavior so fully that he even introduces himself in Metz as a 
merchant from Rouen (3252). Far from being only an unnecessary 
lengthening of the poem, Floires’ trips to Metz, first as a merchant, and 
then as a king with his army, assume an added significance. They con- 
firm Hervis’ final endorsement as an in-law on the very spot and in the 
setting to which Hervis’ type of nobility is peculiar in its own right, 


40. Motif H 21 in Stith Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk Literature, III, Indiana University 
Studies, xx, 281. 


41. Motif J 166 in Stith Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk Literature 1V, Indiana University 
Studies, xxi, 24. 
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since it is considered that, in this poem, the nobility of Metz shares its 
peculiarity with the nobility of Champagne. 

The veil episode is the turning point. Henceforth, Hervis’ nobility 
finds recognition by leaps and bounds, at the expense of the nobility of 
his antagonists who are being discredited. 

The following points can be advanced as so many steps in the process. 
Hervis becomes the supporter of French noblemen in Tyre, some of 
these Frenchmen coming from Champagne. Hervis becomes the 
champion of exalted ecclesiastical dignitaries, martyrized on their way 
to Rome by Hombaus, the robber baron and his gang; the Bishop of 
Senlis, the Abbots of St. Germain and of St. Denis (4346-4348). This 
last, a cousin of Hervis, since Duke Pierre is his uncle (4438),** finds 
that Hervis resembles his grandfather, the Duke Pierre (4421-4433). 
Championing the French Church in the Holy Land, Hervis’ actions ex- 
emplify the use of the opportunities existing for his particular kind of 
nobility to prove itself on the testing ground of the Holy Land, just as 
his maternal grandfather’s actions (the Duke Pierre’s) had before him. 

Thiery, one of Hombaus’ gang, shifts his loyalty to Hervis and, 
henceforth, functions as Hervis’ messenger.‘* According to Farnsworth, 
the Nephew often takes upon himself the function of the Uncle’s mes- 
senger.*® 

Back in Metz from Tyre, Hervis forgives his father as a result of the 
intercession of Biatrix (4990) with which Aelis is also associated (45 54- 
5001). The two women are associated in the display of their influence, 
just as they had been associated in the public disgrace inflicted upon 
them by Hervis’ father. 

Thus, everything is in good shape for Duke Pierre, the maternal 
grandfather, to return from the Holy Land, just in time to endorse, con- 
firm, and consecrate Hervis and Biatrix in their position. 

Hervis’ trouble are by no means over. His in-laws, under the obliga- 
tion to marry Biatrix to the King of Spain, are bringing her back, kid- 
napped by Floires. There is also Anseis de Carthage, in the north, who 
claims to be the overlord of Brabant, de par sa feme, niéce le Duc (5662). 

Floires’ charges against Hervis’ nobility are reduced to the absurd 
because the noble Floires himself acts marchandement in the worst sense. 
He intends to tell the King of Spain that Biatrix has never been married 

42. “De France furent et de Champagne ne Et de Bourgogne, bien le sot au parler” 
(3960-3961). “* ... De France somes et de Champagne ne. . |” (4071). 

43. The abbot of St. Denis refers to Hervis as his cousin (4479). 

44. Thiery’s messengership in Metz (4747-4839), in the camp of Anscis de Cologne 
(6293-6406), in Tyre (7809-8049), to Anseis for the second time (9356-9422), for the 


third time (10271-10316). 
45. Farnsworth, op. cit., pp. 61 ff. 
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and that she has been in a nunnery all these years (7716-7717). This 
fraud, in which Floires’ entire family is involved, compares most un- 
favorably with the honorable behavior of Hervis when he purchased 
Biatrix in Lagny, after having decided to purchase her on her word that 
she is pucele. Which one of the two is the greater nobleman, which one 
is the more honest merchant? 

The haughty Northern nobles are being discredited through their 
faithless behavior. Oudard, the Nephew of Anseis de Cologne, takes 
most unfair advantage of Hervis by using his sword against him at one 
moment when he has lost his (9663-9762). The other doubtful gentle- 
men have no compunction in violating the armistice (9705-9707). Her- 
vis, on the other hand, has spared Oudard when he was at a dis- 
advantage (9567-9575). Which one is the better gentleman? 

The news that Biatrix has been kidnapped makes it necessary for 
Hervis to leave his army in the North temporarily and go to her rescue. 
He goes to Tyre and brings her back to Metz. He then goes back to the 
North where things are going badly without him, not realizing that, dur- 
ing his absence from Metz, his two still very young sons have turned the 
tide against the invading armies of Floires and the King of Spain. 

Biatrix, so inconveniently kidnapped during her husband’s absence, is 
thus given the opportunity, towards the end of the poem, to show that 
she belongs to Hervis out of her own free will, and not because he had 
purchased her. She fools her parents and Floires so as to make it possible 
for Hervis to rescue her. Escorted on her way to the King of Spain, she 
asks her family to return to Tyre so that she would be left alone with 
the Spanish ambassadors. They are thus more easily overrun by Hervis 
and his men waiting in ambush (8255-8259). Steeped in folklore, the 
episode of Biatrix’ abduction by Floires and rescue by Hervis serves its 
purpose in the context of the poem. Moreover, it gives Hervis the op- 
portunity to state his case before his father-in-law. “Sire, . . . Se vilains 
a le mien cars engenré ...mamere .. . Fille est de duc et de grant parenté; 
Li quens de Bar est ses amis carnels . . . Se j ai vo fille a moullier et a per, 
Je Vaccatai a une feste anvel ... Droit a Laigni....XVM. Mars...” 
(8823-8833). 

This passage contains, clearly and closely aligned, all the angles: the 
lowly father, the noble mother, the noble relatives of the mother, and in 
a romantically absurd fashion, the reference to the cash-founded pos- 
session of a high born spouse. 


46. Italics added. 
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This outline is necessarily brief. The literary affiliations of the poem 
have not even been touched. No particular attention has been paid to the 
relative date of different portions of the text as we now have it. For the 
present purpose this was not relevant. From the middle of the twelfth 
century onward, right to the end of the thirteenth, the socio-economic 
setup in Champagne seems to offer a backdrop of actuality of what has 
been called, in this article, the thesis of Hervis de Mes: a man’s nobility 
may be of the finest, even if it is derived from his mother only, and even 
if his income springs from a middle class money economy. 

Against this background of local and temporal actuality, the poet of 
Hervis de Mes has drawn a picture in lines of the Uncle-Nephew pat- 
tern. 

If the argument presented in this article seems acceptable, this ques- 
tion arises: is Hervis de Mes to be considered as the only instance of such 
a locally and temporally determined revitalization of an old epical 
mould? This is utterly unlikely. A revision in terms of local history, of 
the so-called matriarchal residues in the chanson de geste and in other 
poems is herewith suggested. Farnsworth has given the lead. 

ALFRED ADLER 


Northland College 
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Jean Recnautp Secrais (1624-1701) is known today chiefly for a 
slim collection of pastoral poetry—charming, graceful, flute-like.’ Lit- 
tle has been written about him, and his personal recollections, called 
“Anecdotes,” exist in only two relatively accessible editions.? The 
“‘Anecdotes,”’ like so many of the “ana” —Ménagiana, Boleana—are a 
hodge-podge of views, criticisms, complaints and memoirs, thrown to- 
gether in a haphazard fashion. They are comparable to a jigsaw puzzle 
of which many pieces are missing and the rest unceremoniously dropped 
upon a table. 

In the midst of this scattered evidence, Segrais has left several un- 
favorable comments about Boileau. It has been accepted that these com- 
ments should be judged from a purely literary standpoint. Brédif refers 
to “cette hostilité littéraire’’* and Tipping finds Segrais guilty of an “‘er- 
reur de jugement.”’4 

We believe that a re-examination of the evidence will show that 
Segrais and Boileau were in fundamental agreement about literature. 
Toward 1650 French literary society was unanimously classical. The 
rules of art were not questioned. Disagreement arose over whether 
or not the rules were applied, or, aside from the rules, whether or not 
the author had found “Tart de plaire,” “les agréments,”’ the “‘je ne sais 
quoi.’ Antagonisms were also caused by coteries, cabales. That is to say 
personalities formed hostile groups in spite of an intellectual accord con- 
cerning the fundamentals of art. The purpose of this article will be to 
show that Segrais was more displeased with Boileau the man, than with 
Boileau, the critic, and to indicate the importance of such a shift of em- 
phasis. 

A comparison of their views about poetry shows the similarity of their 
criteria. 


BOILEAU SEGRAIS 


“Soyez vif et pressé dans vos narra- “...la Poésie se distingue princi- 
tions” (A.P., m1, 257). palement de la Prose en ce que son 


1. Wessie Tipping. DT Les Editions Internationales. Paris, 1933. (The doubt concern- 
ing Segrais’ date of birth is amply discussed. He himself gave both 1624 and 1625.) Also: 
Léon Brédif, Segrais: Sa Vie et ses euvres,” Paris, 1863. 

2. 1723 and 1755. We have used the latter edition throughout. The “Anecdotes” are 
in the second volume, which we have abbreviated SEG. We have retained the original 
diacritical marks (or the lack of them) and orthography. 

3. Brédif, p. 266. 

4. Tipping, 187. 
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“Le poéte ségaye en mille inven- 
tions” (A.P., m, 174). 


“Vingt fois sur le métier remettez 
votre ouvrage; /Polissez-le sans cesse 
et le repolissez;/Ajoutez quelquefois 
et souvent effacez” (A.P.1, 172-174). 


langage est plus pressé & plus figuré” 
(Traduction de I’ Engide) * 


“J’ay resolu d’enfermer le plus de sens 
que je pourrois en aussi peu de paroles 
que le desir de la nettété & la con- 
trainte de notre langue qui ne peut 


oublier les articles ne le pourroit 
permettre ... ’ (Ibid., 64). 


“Ayez pour la cadence une oreille 
sévére” (A.P., 1, 104). “Il est un 
heureux choix de mots harmonieux”’ 


(A.P., 1, 109). 


“Rien ne contribué davantage 4 sa 
beauté que l’harmonie des termes” 


(Ibid., 67). 


“Donnez a votre ouvrage une juste 


“Quand on a conceu une action grande 
étendue” (A.P., m, 268). 


& sublime . . . il faut en composer son 
sujet & le bien ordonner”’ (Ibid., 10). 


“Il est aussi facile de connoitre 
pourquoy le recit doit étre bref puis 
qu’autrement il est ennuyeux” (Ibid., 
18). 


“Au dessein general des Poétes 
heroiques qui est d’instruire par de 
beaux exemples ...” (Ibid., 9). 


“Si le sens de vos vers tarde a se 
faire entendre,/Mon esprit aussitét 
commence a se détendre” (A.P., 1, 
143-144). 

“Faites choix d’un héros propre a 
m’intéresser ... Que ses faits sur- 
prenants soient dignes d’étre ouis”’ 
(A.P., 11, 246-249). 


Segrais may have been jealous of the Art Poétique and may have felt 
that his own collection of the rules for epic poetry should have received 
more attention. ““Nos Poétes qui entreprendront de faire des Poémes 
Epiques ne feront rien qui vaille s’ils ne lisent ma Préface sur la Tra- 
duction de l’Enéide de Virgile.’’* It seems however, that Segrais made 
no pretense to originality but merely collected the extant rules. One 
editor indicates: “On voit bien qu'il le disoit seulement parce qu’il a ren- 
fermé dans cette Préface, comme il le dit, toutes les régles du Poéme 
Epique & qu'il n’est pas nécessaire de les chercher ailleurs.’’? 

Jealous or not, Segrais was preoccupied, as was Boileau, with conci- 
sion, harmony, form—classicism in short. 

They also agreed about the “anciens”’ in spite of Segrais’ admiration 
for Perrault. “Monsieur Perrault qu’ils (Racine and Boileau) méprisent 
si fort .. . quoi qu’ils en disent sgait beaucoup plus qu’eux.”’* Segrais was 


5. Paris, 1688, 2 vols., 1, 64. 
6. SEG, p. 12. 

7. Footnote in SEG, p. 12. 
8. SEG, p. 20. 
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too fond of Latin to oppose Boileau on this point, for he not only trans- 
lated the Georgics and Aeneid (which implies a certain enthusiasm) but 
also expressed himself clearly on the subject. Concerning Vergil: 
“Quiconque sera touché des charmes de la grande Poésie observera 
qu'il n’y manque rien de tout ce que l’esprit humain peut s’imaginer de 
plus capable d’embellir un recit heroique.’’® “‘Virgile est si rempli qu’on 
ne peut pas le lire longtems de suite; il y a une cinquantaine de Vers au 
sortir de la Sicile, dont Chapelain auroit fait un Poéme entier.’’!” 

Both placed novels in a secondary rank. Boileau spoke disparagingly 
of the form: ‘‘Des héros de roman fuyez les petitesses.”" For Segrais a 
novel was a type of reportorial gossip. “Mademoiselle a fait un petit 
roman... elle y a mélé beaucoup de choses satyriques contre les 
Dames de la Cour de ce tems-la.”” “Les personnages . . . ne sont pas 
inventés a plaisir. Ils ont rapport a des personnes qui vivoient.”” 

Sometimes they agreed about other authors. For instance, Segrais 
accorded V oiture and Balzac mild approbation: “ . . . ils ont leur mérite 
Pun & lautre.’’** A judgment in which Boileau concurred, for his praise 
of Balzac and Voiture!® was attenuated elsewhere.’® Segrais admired 
greatly Malherbe: ‘Malherbe n'est pas seulement le chef des Poétes 
Lyriques Francois .. .’ “C’est Malherbe qui a introduit le bel esprit & 
la Poésie en Normandie. . . . 7 Boileau’s sigh of relief, ““Enfin Mal- 
herbe vint . . . 8 is so famous as to be a cliché. 

The community of their literary interests is made more striking 
when we remember Boileau’s praise: “Que Segrais dans l’églogue en 
charme les foréts’’*® and Segrais’ rather grudging admission: “‘Il est 
vrai qu il est singulier (Boileau) dans sa maniére & qu’il a des tours qui 
lui sont particuliers.’’?° 

They agreed fundamentally. Did they agree about “l’art de plaire?”’ 
Not always. 

The first words of the “‘Anecdotes” are: ‘““Despréaux a eu tort de 
décrier si fort les Ouvrages de Scarron. . . .”’** Segrais plaintively de- 

9. Traduction de I’ Enéide, 1, 5. 

10. SEG., 91. He also said that Homer “ . . . est rempli de faits qui entretiennent |’atten- 
tion,”’ op. cit., p. 91. See also Brédif, p. 266. 

11. Art Poétique, 11, 103. 

12. SEG, p. 114. 

13. SEG, p. 146-147. 

14. SEG, p. 4. 

15. For praise of Balzac see Réflexions Critiques, vu, paragraph 6. For Voiture: Lettre d 
Perrault, wv, paragraph 7. 

16. See for example “Lettre au Duc de Vivonne,”’ 1. 

17. SEG, pp. 43, 11. 

18. Art Poétique, 1, 131. 

19. Ibid., 1v, 201. 

20. SEG, p. 44. 

21. SEG, p. 1. 
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fended Mademoiselle de Scudéry: “Pourquoi parler mal de Mademoi- 
selle de Scudéry comme il a fait? Ses Vers qui sont si naturels, si ten- 
dres....”’ “Les Vers de Mademoiselle de Scudery sont assez coulans & 
il y a toujours quelque pensée.’’” Segrais found that Boileau too did not 
have the “je ne sais quoi’: “Les dernieres Poésies de Despréaux sent- 
ent l’esprit épuisé.’”™ “Il a encore ce défaut que de se copier toujours 
lui-méme & de rebatre la méme chose.’’** Segrais even cavils at the use 
of a single word: “II ne falloit pas dire Chapelain décoéffé dit Monsieur 
Nublé mais Chapelain démasqué. Monsieur Nublé le connoissoit bien.’’** 

These differences were influenced by personalities and by coteries. 
Segrais defended Scarron. Of the poem in question, ““T'yphon,” he said 
merely: “C’est un trés-beau Poéme & il me plait beaucoup.” ** But of 
Scarron himself, Segrais spoke at great length: Scarron’s wife, mistress, 
sister, death (even Scarron on a chaise percée) .27 We note that Segrais 
claimed Mademoiselle de Scudéry wrote to him.”* It is also inter- 
esting in view of Segrais’ mild praise of Voiture and his enthusiasm for 
Malherbe, that he never met the former and so states?® and that he was 
slightly related to the latter.*° 

The influence of coterie is also shown with respect to Corneille and 
Racine. Segrais knew Corneille** and when Boileau attacked Corneille’s 
later plays, Segrais became indignant. Of Racine he said: “... la 


matiére lui manque, & qu’il ne dit que des choses trés-communes pour 
donner a ses ‘Scénes la longueur qu’elles doivent avoir . . . Autre défaut 
de Racine, c’est que ses Acteurs n’ont pas le caractére qu’ils doivent 
avoir....°* 

Indeed, Segrais could become frankly personal. Both Racine and 
Boileau were conceited and “n’estiment que leurs vers.” “Tout leur 
entretien ne roule que sur la Poésie; 6tez-les de-la ils ne sgavent plus 


oe 


rien.’ Boileau is . . celui qui se met au-dessus des autres . . . Des- 


préaux est de ces gens-la.”’ “Il ne s¢ait autre chose que parler de lui.’”*4 
Other examples of the influence of personalities can be found. Con- 
rart’s merits evidently depended more upon an admirable and hard 


. SEG, pp. 34 and 44. 

. Brédif, p. 262; SEG, p. 64. 
. SEG, p. 44. 

. SEG, p. 151. 

. SEG, p. 1. 

. SEG, pp. 97-106; also pp. 65, 87. 
. SEG, p. 34. 

. SEG, p. 73. 

. SEG, p. 44. 

. SEG, p. 43. 

. SEG, p. 43. 

. SEG, pp. 20, 64. 
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working man than upon talent. “‘Monsieur Conrart n’avoit point fait ses 
études; mais c’étoit un homme admirable & il s’étoit acquis un godt & 
une délicatesse merveilleuse pour la perfection de notre Langue.’’** 
Segrais’ first reason for defending Boyer was: “Le pauvre Monsieur 
Boyer n’a jamais offensé personne,” after which he added “‘il a fait des 
Piéces qui ont été jouées dans leurs tems & il étoit assez bon Académi- 
cien.’’%6 

We have seen that Segrais treated novels in a very off-hand way, but 
those of Madame de La Fayette he praised*’ perhaps because they were 
first issued under his own name, but also, we are sure, because he ad- 
mired the authoress whom he praised enthusiastically: ‘Elle ne scavoit 
pas seulement gouverner sa maison, elle s’entendoit parfaitement bien 
en Procés, & elle conduisoit elle-méme ce qu’elle avoit pour ses affaires 
particuliéres.’’ 

In other words it was hard for Segrais to disassociate the literary 
and personal ‘“‘agréments.”’ This tendency, combined with the similar- 
ity of his views to those of Boileau, convince us that the dispute was a 
personal one. 

The exact cause would be hard to determine and probably not very 
profitable. For the record we would like to suggest the following hy- 
pothesis. 

Segrais was a very close friend of Ménage. “Il me disoit aussi 4 ce 
sujet: I] n’y a que vous @& moi de notre ancienne connoissance qui ne nous 
soyons pas brouillés’”’ and the italics are those of Segrais. ““C’est que j’ai 
toujours eu beaucoup d’attache 4 le cultiver, & je n’ai voulu manquer de 
reconnoissance a tous les bons offices qu’il m’a rendus, car j’avois soin 
de lui faire voir mes Poésies qu’il approuvoit & qu’il faisoit valoir dans 
la suite auprés de toutes les personnes qui étoient de sa connoissance.””*® 

An attack by Gilles Boileau (Boileau’s brother) called L’ Avis a 
Ménage, is evidently referred to in this passage: 

Boileau, surnommé du Manton, consultoit Monsieur Ménage sur une Idile 
qu il avoit composée; & parce que Monsieur Ménage lui dit naivement, comme 
il le pensoit, les défauts qu’il y trouvoit, au lieu de s’en corriger, il prit de-la 
occasion d’écrire contre lui & de relever tous les endroits foibles de sa Chris- 
tine, qu’il n’auroit jamais pi connoitre, si Monsieur Ménage lui-méme ne les 
lui avoit fait remarquer, en lui en faisant la lecture; car ceux qui ont fait un 
ouvrage en appercoivent les endroits foibles bien plus aisément que les autres. 
Quel nom peut on donner 4 |’action de Boileau? N’est-ce pas une infidelité.*° 

35. SEG, p. 11. 

36. Brédif, p. 261; SEG, p. 159. 

37. SEG, p. 7. 

38. SEG, p. 21. 


39. SEG, p. 109. 
40. SEG, p. 54. 
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L’ Avis in itself might not have caused Segrais to dislike Boileau- 
Despréaux, who after all, did not get along very well with Gilles, but 
the above passages suggest an intense admiration for Ménage which suf- 
fered from Despréaux’ stinging sarcasm in Satire 1. 

That the cause of the dispute was personal is of indirect interest: it 
reminds us of the great difference between seventeenth-century French 
society and ours. 

Through the “Anecdotes” we glimpse a society in which the authors 
and reading public formed a close unit. The genius of Corneille mingled 
with the talent of Segrais and the purely dilettante interests of the cour- 
tiers. Ménage would read to Gilles Boileau, Scarron would read to 
Segrais. Most readers were to some degree authors, and if not, they at 
least knew many authors. 

Today an author writes for several thousand people whom he does 
not know. Nor do they know him. How many readers are influenced 
in their judgment of Farewell to Arms or Where Angels Fear to Tread by 
what they know of Hemingway or Forster? 

With such unity it was only natural that a man should become closely 
identified with what he wrote. With the exception of Boileau, impar- 
tiality was impossible. Hence the violence of many epigrams, the in- 
numerable coteries, the heated discussions over a single word. Litera- 
ture appeared to be the point of contention, actually it was personalities. 

Consequently we should be lenient and not take seriously the “criti- 
cism” of Segrais, nor should we use the “criticism” of Segrais as an 
indication of literary ability or the lack of it. 

Brédif says of Segrais’ “poor judgment’’: “On en serait moins sur- 
pris si l’on songeait que les défaillances du godt sont communes méme 
dans la seconde moitié du dix-septiéme siécle.’”* 

We suggest that “défaillance du godt” be changed to “personal ani- 
mosity.’’ What seems like bad taste or poor judgment from the vantage 
point of the twentieth century was really the peculiar result,of a par- 
ticular situation. 


W. A. SYLVESTER 


41. Brédif, p. 271. 
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THAT A YEAR AND A HALF after the liberation of Paris Voltaire’s pedes- 
tal on the Quai Malaquais should still remain empty is, paradoxically 
enough, a tribute to the man’s greatness. His statue, like that of so many 
other illustrious Frenchmen, had fallen prey to the Nazi quest for non- 
ferrous metal. Under the Vichy regime it was decided that the missing 
monuments, which included those of Rousseau, Corneille, Lamartine, 
Béranger and Voltaire, should be replaced by statues in stone. When 
the list was submitted to the approval of Abel Bonnard, so the story 
runs, the Vichy minister of Education drew his pencil through the name 
of the philosopher of Ferney, declaring dryly: “Voltaire? N’existe 
pas.’”! 

Delivered of the enemy and the men of Vichy, French writers in 
the winter of 1944 were quick to stress that, of the masters of French 
thought, Voltaire had been one of the most feared opponents of Maur- 
ras, Fay, Bonnard, their “valets de plume,”’and the Nazi masters. Hit- 
ler’s advocates, asserted the leftist weekly, L’ Avant-Garde, avoided like 
the plague all mention of him whose name symbolizes freedom of 
thought, and hatred of prejudice, superstition and injustice.? The mili- 
tant daily, Franc-Tireur, was still more categorical when on its mast- 
head for November 22, 1944, it bluntly stated: 

Si Pétain est par terre, 
C'est la faute a Voltaire . . 


As a matter of fact, the author of Candide was the most widely dis- 
cussed figure of the country’s past in French periodicals during the 
winter of 1944-1945. Because Hitler detested Richelieu, Vichy had 
passed over in silence the tercentenary of the Cardinal’s death. Like- 
wise, the centenary of Anatole France’s birth, falling in April 1944, 
was ignored except for a number of derogatory articles appearing in 
the enemy-controlled Vichy press.* But as the dramatic critic, Robert 
Kemp, pointed out to a singularly appreciative audience at the Comédie- 
Frangaise on December 2, 1944, Voltaire had had the excellent taste 

1. Cf. Marcel Perier, “‘Voltaire n’a jamais existé,” Ici Paris, June 13, 1945. 

2. J. D., “‘N’oublions pas Voltaire,” December 1, 1944. Cf. Cécile Angrand, ‘‘Pour le 
250*® anniversaire de Voltaire,”’ La Pensée, Revue du Rationalisme moderne, October-Decem- 
ber, 1944; Auguste Gallois, “Voltaire, 250° anniversaire,” Le Peuple, December 2, 1944; 
Pierre Paraf, ‘‘Voltaire résistant,”” Radiodiffusion Frangaise, November 22, 1944. 


3. Cf. Claude Aveline, “‘Anatole France sous l’occupation,”’ Les Lettres Frangaises, Decem- 
ber 9, 1944. 
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to be born on a date of which the 25oth anniversary could be celebrated 
in a liberated France. Emile Moussat noted in typical comment: “Ce 
n’est pas un des moindres avantages ni une des moindres joies de la 
liberté retrouvée, que l’on puisse enfin évoquer le passé, féter les gloires 
nationales et célébrer les jubilés.’’* 

In the case of Voltaire, the occasion was seized upon with avidity 
by a press whose voice had been stifled during four years of oppres- 
sion. Voltaire was féted, but not with serenity, and the fact that he 
became the subject of heated controversy in the winter of 1944, is, 
doubtless, added proof of Voltaire’s perennial youth. It also suggests, 
however, that his acceptance or rejection *was, in part, motivated by 
partisan passions which were flaring up anew in France after the long 
months of united resistance against the invader and his collaborating 
henchmen. 

In early September, the French were already being told of the prepa- 
rations under way in the Soviet Union for a fitting commemoration of 
Voltaire’s birthday. When in Russia the last week of November was 
devoted to a nationwide recognition of this “symbole de la liberté,” as 
Nouvelles Soviétiques put it, the French leftist press gave columns to 
the event.® Moreover, the temptation was too strong not to publicize 
the heirs of Peter the Great as paying enthusiastic homage to a French- 
man unjustly neglected by his compatriots.’ 

Such was not entirely the case, however. The Comédie-Frangaise, 
the Odéon and the Bibliothéque Nationale in turn commemorated the 

4. “Voltaire,” L’ Enseignement, December 15, 1944. 

5. Cf. Auguste Gallois, Joc. cit., ““On en est encore, il faut bien le dire, 4 se servir de ce 
nom comme d'un instrument de guerre, les uns s’en faisant un signe de ralliement et les 
autres une pierre de scandale.” 

6. Chief articles giving detailed description of the Voltaire celebrations in the Soviet 
Union are: “‘Le 250° Anniversaire de la naissance de Voltaire,’ Nouvelles Soviétiques, Novem- 
ber 25, 1944; Victor Vrassilnikov, “‘A la mémoire de Voltaire,” La Marseillaise, December 
28, 1944; Jean-Richard Bloch, ‘Voltaire a été fété avec éclat en U.R.S.S.,” Ce Soir, Decem- 
ber 2, 1944; Fernand Caussy, “‘La France et la Russie célébrent Voltaire en U.R.S.S.,” 
Gavroche, December 7, 1944. 

7. Cécile Angrand protested (Joc. cit.): “(Novembre 1944! Aucune cérémonie vraiment 
nationale n’a consacré en ces jours le 250° anniversaire de |’immortel Voltaire! A l'occasion 
du 150° anniversaire de sa mort, Edouard Herriot dénongait déja cette volonté de silence sur 
le patriarche de Ferney: ‘Voltaire n'est plus guére 4 la mode; on le redoute; on cherche 4 le 
faire oublier!’ Serait-ce encore plus vrai aujourd’hui, aprés ces quatre années d’obscurantisme 
et de barbarie?”” According to Fernand Caussy (Joc. cit.), “Le gouvernement frangais a 
décidé de commémorer ce grand anniversaire par des cérémonies de deuxitme classe,” while 
the Soviet Union “‘le féte comme un héros national.’’ Pol Gaillard complained in L’Hu- 
manité (November 22, 1944): “Malgré l’exemple de |'U.R.S.S., qui aurait dd pourtant, 
semble-t-il, stimuler l’amour-propre de nos ministres, aucune manifestation vraiment na- 
sionale n’a été prévue chez nous pour célébrer cet anniversaire comme il méritait de l’étre.”” 
“Hélas,” said J. D., Joc. cit., “notre pays, qui a donné le jour 4 ce grand écrivain, n’a pas mar- 
qué comme il convenait cet important anniversaire.” 
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famous anniversary,® while the Lycée Louis-le-Grand paid fitting tribute 
to its illustrious former student who was also the subject of numerous 
broadcasts by the government-controlled radio. ® At the Maison de l’ Uni- 
versité Francaise a Voltaire-Lamarck exposition was organized by the 
Front National Universitaire. This and similar acclaim culminated in a 
“‘séance solennelle”’ held in the Grand Amphithéatre of the University 
of Paris on December 10.?° 

What do the thousands of spoken and written words poured out 
in liberated France on this z5oth anniversary indicate regarding the 
current attitude or attitudes towards Voltaire? When Paul Valéry told 
the closely packed auditorium at the Sorbonne" that Voltaire is “‘in- 
définiment actuel,”’ Pierre Leuwen explained the assertion as meaning 
that today, as well as 200 years ago, one is obliged to take sides for or 
against him.” 

In its broader aspects, the debate which centered around Voltaire’s 
name in 1944 and 1945 passed judgment upon whether the great eight- 
eenth-century figure was still abreast of the times or whether he was 
obsolete. “Voltaire a 250 ans, et il n’a jamais été aussi jeune,” re- 
marked one writer;** ““Ci-git Voltaire,” retorted another.!* 


8. In the presence of René Capitant, Georges Duhamel, Fernand Gregh, Emile Henriot, 
Robert Kemp and others, the Comédie-Frangaise offered on December 2, 1944 a “‘matinée 
poétique”’ entitled “‘Voltaire, ou la passion de la liberté.” Particularly acclaimed by the 
audience were readings from the ““Traité sur la Tolérance,” the “‘Saint-Barthélemy”’ frag- 
ment from La Henriade and scenes from Brutus. (Cf. Réné Lalou, ““Hommages 4 Voltaire 
a la Comédie-Frangaise,”” Gavroche, December 7, 1944 and “Le 250® Anniversaire de Vol- 
taire,”’ Le Parisien Libéré, December 3, 1944.) Speaking of Zaire which opened at the Odéon 
on November 22, 1944, P.-A. Touchard told readers of Gavroche (December 7, 1944): 
“*Telle qu’elle est, il faut bien le dire, la piéce qui est habilement construite et excite jusqu’au 
bout l’intérét de curiosité a rencontré un grand succés prés d’un curieux public.’’ The Vol- 
taire exposition which opened at the Bibliothéque Nationale on November 22, 1944 was 
held in the grand vestibule and overflowed into the “‘secrétariat.’”” Here were exhibited rare 
editions, manuscripts, letters, medallions and engravings related to the writer. (See: L’ Au- 
rore, November 22, 1944; Front National, November 22, 1944; Gavroche, December 7, 1944.) 

9. Besides such broadcasts as Pierre Paraf’s ‘“‘Voltaire résistant’’ (November 22, 1944), 
Pierre Desgraupes’ ‘““Connaissance de Voltaire’? (December 5, 1944) and Jacques Dapoi- 
gny’s “‘Voltaire en Angleterre” (December 6, 1944), Radiodiffusion Frangaise presented with 
outstanding success adaptations of “‘Candide’”” (December 2, 1944) and ‘“‘Micromégas” 
(December 9, 1944). 

10. The speakers on this occasion were Emile Henriot, Henri Wallon, Paul Valéry and 
René Capitant. Valéry’s talk was to constitute his last published book, Voltaire, Editions 
Domat-Montchrestien, Paris, 1945. Also members of the Comédie-Frangaise read the follow- 
ing texts from Voltaire: ‘‘Portrait de Mazarin,” ‘“Memnon,” “Lettre 4 |’ Abbé Trublet,”’ 
“Epitre du Vous et du Tu,” and “Priére 4 Dieu.” A symphony orchestra under Roger 
Desormiéres presented selections from the music of Rameau and Grétry, while the band of 
the Garde Républicaine played ‘‘La Marseillaise” and “Le Chant du Départ.” 

11. See footnote 10. 

12. “Voltaire notre Voltaire,’ Action, December 15, 1944. 

13. La France au Combat, November 30, 1944. 

14. Armand Hoog, Carrefour, December 2, 1944. 
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France, once again free, was justly proud of its Resistance movement, 
and it was altogether natural that its representatives should place on 
their roll of honor the one who had prided himself upon being in the 
vanguard of the eternal combat for justice and liberty. “Voltaire,” said 
René Capitant, “est le prototype des écrivains de la résistance.””!* Con- 
tending that Voltaire’s sojourn in London had marked his “entrée dans 
la dissidence,’ Emile Henriot observed: “‘Aimer Voltaire, c’est se 
refuser 4 !’automatisme, 4 l’intolérance et au mensonge, c’est vénérer 
lintelligence, c’est savoir dire non quand il faut, c’est par-dessus tout, 
aimer la France.’’!* For the critic and essayist Pierre Paraf, the word 
“résistance,” so brilliantly illustrated by the French under four years 
of occupation, is the very essence of Voltaire’s genius.” Stressing Vol- 
taire’s irony and his critical spirit, Jean Cassou, the famous “Jean Noir” 
of French clandestine poetry, commented: ‘“‘N’avons-nous pas toujours 
la présence de Voltaire dans nos combats?’’!* Nevertheless Valéry had 
told his Sorbonne audience that were Voltaire confronted by the mil- 
lions of Calas and Chevaliers de la Barre created by the Nazi conquest 
of France, he might have lost courage and said in the words of Christ: 
“They know not what they do.” This was not the general opinion, how- 
ever, and Action replied: “‘Peut-étre, mais s’il s’en tenait la, ce ne serait 
plus le Voltaire que nous connaissons.’’'® Even the anti-Voltairian, 


André Rousseaux, refusing to believe that Voltaire would have made 
any sort of compromise with Hitler’s Germany, conceded: “Il n’est 
pas permis de douter de notre Voltaire.’’*° Replying to those compatri- 
ots who dared suggest the defender of the Calas family out of date, Les 
Lettres Frangaises exclaimed: “Voltaire pas actuel? Allons donc! Et 
d’abord, si la France avait été un peu plus voltairienne, la Révolution 


Nationale ne s’y serait pas étalée.’’** 

A frequent inference in December 1944 was that if Voltaire had been 
a guide to patriotic Frenchmen during the occupation, his sagacity and 
vigilance were equally essential at the time of France’s recovery. 


15. “‘Séance solennelle 4 la Sorbonne.” Cf. J. D., Joc. cit.: N’oublions pas que Voltaire 
fut, en quelque sorte, l’inventeur de la littérature clandestine, par ses pamphlets qui circu- 
laient sous le manteau, pour dénoncer la tyrannie et !’arbitraire! Les dignes héritiers de Vol- 
taire, les Politzer, les Decour, les Solomon, tous les martyrs de la pensée francaise, con- 
tinuérent cette tradition pour la méme cause.” 

. “Séance solennelle 4 la Sorbonne.” 

7. Loc. cit. 

. “Présence de Voltaire,’ Confluences, January, February, 1945. 

. Pierre Leuwen, Joc. cit. Recalling the Sirven and Calas affairs, Emile Moussat (Joc. 
cit.) said: ‘‘La fusillade des otages, le massacre des innocents parait 4 un Allemand un acte 
normal; c’est un scandale pour toute ame francaise qu’un innocent puisse payer pour un 
coupable. Et 14 encore Voltaire est bien de chez nous.” 

20. “Un Philosophe impertinent,” Les Lettres Frangaises, December 2, 1944. 

21. Pierre Leewel, ‘Le Premier Historien moderne,’ December 2, 1944. 
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Whether one likes it or not, it was reiterated, Voltaire represents in 
the world the liberal concept of French civilization; moreover, he re- 
mains one of the great artisans of national unity. Also reminded that 
Voltaire had repeatedly urged his friends in Paris to unify their strength 
and their intelligence in the struggle for justice and human dignity, 
Frenchmen were admonished to listen to Voltaire’s appeal today and 
remain united.” Furthermore, since Voltaire was on the side of true 
Frenchmen against duplicity, his inspiration was still desperately 
needed as an antidote for the spiritual contamination resulting from the 
years of enemy occupation. Regarding this latter exigency, Emile 
Henriot was expressing the concern of many of his compatriots when 
he openly declared: ‘‘Pour la desintoxication des esprits, il nous faudra 
un nouveau Voltaire.’’* 

Critics discussing Voltaire’s works late in 1944 agreed that the Vol- 
taire most generally appreciated in present-day France is he whom the 
reader finds in “Candide” and other tales, his volumes on history, 
Charles XII in particular, his “‘poésies légéres” and his correspondence.*4 
Writers of the extreme left coupled Voltaire’s name with that of 
Diderot, although the latter, who is currently serving as an inspiring 
example for the French marxist project, L’ Encyclopédie de la renais- 
sance francaise, was acknowledged much more profound.” 

That the anti-clericalism of Voltaire should have become an issue on 
this 25oth anniversary was, perhaps, inevitable. Had the socialist or- 
gan, Le Populaire, however, proceeded with more circumspection, the 
reaction of certain French Catholic critics might have been less 
violent. In a front page article, Fernand Caussy had told readers that 
French socialists were anxious to honor the liberator of human thought 
and the destroyer of primitive superstitions as they are perpetuated 
“dans nos climats par la religion chrétienne.”’ Describing the Church 
in France as still ““destructrice de la morale,” Caussy ended his diatribe 
with Voltaire’s rallying-cry, “Ecrasons l’infame.”** The response of 
defenders of Catholicism was immediate. On the following day, Fran- 

22. Among those holding such views were: Pierre Loewel, Joc. cit., René Capitant, Joc. 
cit., Henri Wallon, “Séance solennelle 4 la Sorbonne,” Bernard Groethuysen, ‘‘Voltaire le 
fervent,”’ Les Lettres Francaises, December 16,1944. 

23. Loe. cit. 

24. Cf., René Groos, “‘Le Romancier de ‘Candide’,’’ Les Lettres Francaises, December 2, 
1944; J. D., loc. cit.; Pol Gaillard, ‘Voltaire l’éducateur,” L’ Humanité, November 22, 1944; 
Pierre Loewel, Joc. cit.; Dominique Aury, ‘‘Voltaire,”’ Femmes Frangaises, December 7, 1944; 
Auguste Gallois, Joc. cit. 

25. See especially: L’ Avant-Garde, December 1, 1944; L’Humanité, November 22, 1944; 
Paul Langevin, “‘L’ Encyclopédie, ou la solidarité de l’action et de la pensée,” Les Lettres 
Frangaises, June 16, 1945. 

26. Loc. cit. 
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cois Mauriac wrote in Le Figaro that the position of Le Populaire had 
undermined his faith in socialism, while the Dominican-inspired Temps 
Présent asserted that such an attitude was enough to make one loathe 
socialism forever.2”7 Denouncing what it called socialism’s frontal at- 
tack against Christianity, the influential Courrier Francais du Témoi- 
gnage Chrétien warned Catholics against allowing the name and the 
glory of Voltaire to be appropriated by “‘ces nouveaux fanatiques’’ only 
too anxious to launch sectarian campaigns such as that of secular versus 
Church education, for instance. Let us rather, stated Témoignage 
Chrétien, ourselves adopt Voltaire as the adversary of violence, the de- 
fender of the oppressed, the apostle of peace and the missionary 
of brotherhood.” Le Populaire itself attempted to make amends by 
publishing an article by Jean Guchenno who, following in Victor Hugo’s 
footsteps, compared Voltaire with Christ. In conclusion, Guéhenno 
admitted that stupid interpretations of Voltaire may have produced a 
few Homais, but that no master was ever responsible for all his disciples, 
no pastor for all his flock.?* 

The damage had been done, however, and the battle was on. In a 
particularly scathing article, Armand Hoog asked: “Comme ce capi- 
taliste haineux et étroit a-t-il pu devenir une des idoles de la Révolu- 
tion, c’est-a-dire de |’amélioration humaine, et cela jusqu’a nos jours?” 
According to Hoog, the permanent trilogy of Voltaire’s greatest ene- 
mies consisted of Pascal, Rousseau and Shakespeare. Then calling the 
reader’s attention to Henri Guilleton’s book Cette affaire infernale, les 
philosophes contre Jean-Jacques, which had appeared in 1942, Hoog por- 
trayed Rousseau, rather than Voltaire, as the true humanitarian, the 
real revolutionary. Carrefour’s literary critic concluded truculently: 
“Jean-Jacques dans l’éternité rejoint Shakespeare et Pascal, ceux qui 
ont cru que homme était beaucoup plus que "homme, et Voltaire 
qui a écrit: ‘Le paradis terrestre est ot je suis’ ricane dans l’enfer 
bourgeois.”’*° The Catholic weeklies were outspoken in their defense of 
Pascal against what some considered the sophistry and incompetence of 


~s 


. Hubert Beuve-Mery, “‘Le Populaire rajeuni . . . ,’” November 24, 1944. 
. Louis Herland, “‘A Propos de Voltaire,” December 15, 1944. 
29. “‘Voltaire et Jésus,’’ December 2, 1944. 

30. “‘Ci-git Voltaire,” Carrefour, December 2, 1944. Already in 1876 Flaubert had noted 
this tendency to supplant Voltaire by Rousseau. In an attack on Thiers, Flaubert wrote to 
Jules Duplan (Correspondance, 11, 138, Librairie de France, Paris, 1924): “Si on avait con- 
tinué par la grande route de M. de Voltaire, au lieu de prendre par Jean-Jacques le néo- 
catholicisme, le gothique et la fraternité, nous n’en serions pas 1a.’’ Cf. Flaubert’s letter to 
Amélie Bosquet (idem, 141): “Je crois méme que si nous sommes tellement bas moralement 
et politiquement, c’est qu’au lieu de suivre la grande route de Voltaire, c’est-i-dire celle 
de la Justice et du Droit, on a pris les sentiers de Rousseau, qui, par le sentiment, nous ont 
ramenés au catholicisme.” 
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Voltaire who, according to André Frossard, had called himself a deist 
in order to be more effectively anti-Christian.* 

Those who with reluctance acknowledged the 2s5oth anniversary of 
Voltaire’s birth emphasized that the author of “Candide” represented 
the most typical form of the bourgeois mind. Consequently, reasoned 
Volontés, since the present century seems to be the age of decline for 
bourgeois thinking and ideals, may we not conclude that Voltaire is out 
of date?** For André Rousseaux, one of those to support the thesis that 
Voltaire has but little current interest, the twentieth century is one of 
faith, whether it be that of Christian dogma, communism or the mon- 
strous doctrine of fascism. In a France which conceives of the Re- 
sistance movement under the occupation as the fanaticism of patriotic 
faith, he adds, in this age of conformist creeds, Voltaire would have 
felt piteously out of place.** Nor does Frossard see why this friend of a 
Prussian prince, this voluble partisan of enlightened despotism, this 
“Ame vulgaire’’ should be a source of inspiration for a new-born France.* 
This rich, bigoted bourgeois, who distained the proletariat as foul- 
smelling rabble, declared Hoog, survives only through a sparkling 
prose and a certain view of “la condition humaine.’*> Le Canard 
Enchainé impatiently dismissed Carrefour’s critic as an undertaker’s as- 
sistant suitable for third class burials.** More temperate, Jean Cassou 
explained to the anti-Voltairians why their béte noire was and is re- 
spected by the common man. This lofty ironist, this rowé, this friend 
of the worst princes, this insolent aristocrat of the intelligence, ob- 
served Cassou, has been able to become so popular with the masses 
because he is the first French writer to have engaged in the fight for the 
oppressed, victims of intolerance and injustice.*” 

Present-day adversaries of Voltaire found a dubious ally in Julien 
Benda who readily agreed with them that the eighteenth-century philos- 
opher was no longer acceptable to many Frenchmen. Yet Benda’s line 
of reasoning could have proved only disconcerting to such critics as 
Hoog and Frossard. Posing the question, “Voltaire est-il des nétres,” 
Benda asserted that Voltaire’s literary position, that of uniting good 
taste and ideas, had made him the spiritual father of nineteenth-century 


31. “‘Voltaire, ou l’esprit est utile 4 tout,” Le Temps Présent, December 11, 1944. 

32. Loc. cit. 

33. Loc. cit. 

34. Loc. cit. 

35. Loc. cit. 

36. Henri Jeanson, “Lettres ou pas lettres,’” December 13, 1945. Cf. idem, December 20, 
1944: “Voltaire est un mort qu’il faut tuer tous les vingt-cing ans, car tous les vingt-cing ans, 
Voltaire renait de ses ennemis depuis longtemps oubliés.” 

37, Loc. cit. 
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French writers and at the same time extremely remote from such 
twentieth-century figures as Gide, Valéry and Suarez, who have not 
produced “un seul livre d’idées.” Stressing Voltaire’s “‘posthumous 
productivity,’ Benda developed the point that those whom the eight- 
eenth-century writer attacked are chiefly men who have come after 
him and who are “en grande partie nos contemporains.”’ In conclusion, 
Benda declared that Voltaire would have turned against the bourgeoisie 
of the Third Republic, who, terrified by the prospect of losing its pre- 
rogatives, had sided with the military in the Dreyfus case, had hoped 
to see the new Russian Republic crushed, had assassinated the Spanish 
Republic while applauding the totalitarian regimes, and had attempted 
to establish fascism in France.** 

Viewing with dismay the partisan inspired difference of opinion on 
Voltaire in liberated France, Emile Moussat asked: “Quand donc 
ferons-nous |’unanimité sur nos grands hommes?’’** There were those, 
notwithstanding, who made a sincere effort to find a common ground 
upon which Voltaire might be accepted as an integral part of the na- 
tional patrimony. Many agreed with Henriot that Voltaire’s religious 
polemics no longer correspond to the needs of our times.*°With the 
tyranny of clericalism a thing of the past, commented René Lalou, 
anticlericalism has lost its utility and modern Frenchmen have a com- 
mon basis for their ideals founded on their faith in human progress. 
“Sur cet accord,” Lalou suggested, “‘s’instituera une tolérance sans 
abdication et Voltaire ne sera plus parmi nous un sujet de discorde.” 
Then developing the argument that France’s great men have often 
moved forward in couples, the critic stated that France should now in- 
voke Voltaire and Rousseau in the same breath as had done Hugo’s 
street urchin Gavroche.*! Paul Valéry also indicated the point of re- 
conciliation between believers and non-believers when he analyzed 
Voltaire’s metamorphosis into a friend and champion of the human 
race. 

It was in this same Sorbonne speech that Valéry put forth the most 
generally used plea for current acceptance of Voltaire when he as- 

38. “Voltaire est-il des nétres,”” Confluences, January, February, 1945. 

39. Loc. cit. Cf. Luc Estang, “A travers la presse littéraire: Pour et contre Voltaire,” 
Poésie 45, February 1945: ‘“Tout le monde y est allé de son article 4 l'occasion du 250° an- 
niversaire de M. de Voltaire. M. Paul Valéry, dans le Figaro, le compare a Janus. De fait, 
selon l’humeur et les affinités spirituelles, deux visages de Voltaire s’opposent 4 travers les 
études qui lui sont consacrées. Du coup la justice et la liberté révélent chacune une double 

1”? 

“— Loc. cit. Ct. Bernard Greethuysen, Joc. cit., “L’Infame qu’il a combattu n’est pas le 
notre. Le grand malentendu qui si longtemps a pesé sur la France s’est dissipé. Tout cela est 


devenu du passé. Mais la lutte pour la liberté continue.” 
41. “Voltaire et nous,” Gavroche, December 7, 1944. 
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serted that the eighteenth-century philosopher was peculiarly repre- 
sentative of the French. Observing that a great writer becomes im- 
mortal when his thought sinks into anonymous consciousness, Jean 
Guc¢henno declared that Frenchmen had become “voltairiens” without 
even being aware of the fact.* Calling Voltaire the most representative 
of French writers, and agreeing in theory with Guéhenno’s hypothesis, 
Emile Henriot reasoned, however, that the French were, in general, 
“voltairistes,”’ since the term “voltairien” had become too specialized 
an attribute.‘ Today more than ever, Frenchmen were warned, the 
country needs the gay, shrewd, active, practical, industrious, typically 
French genius of Voltaire as well as its counterpart which, from Pascal 
to Péguy, has exalted the soul. Not only France, insisted Paul Angoul- 
vent, but all of Europe, whose abandonment of the critical spirit exem- 
plified by Descartes and Voltaire had led to one of the most terrible 
catastrophes of history, should set its intellectual house in order before 
it is too late.*® 

We see, then, that a liberated France was extremely articulate upon 
the occasion of the 25oth anniversary of Voltaire’s birth. Though here 
and there certain echoes of the controversy between M. Homais and 
the Abbé Bournisien continued to be apparent, the general impression 
obtained that a sincere effort had been made to evaluate the philosopher 


of Ferney in terms of contemporary interest. Moreover, overwhelming 
evidence was brought to bear that Voltaire was still topical, and that 
the spirit of Voltaire was vital to a rejuvenation of France. For, as 
Pierre Loewel asserted, one does not reign as Voltaire has reigned over 
France and the world without representing something steadfast, uni- 
versal and permanent. *® 


Oris FeELLows 
Columbia University 


42. “Voltaire avait, je le crains, presque tous les défauts qu’on se plait 4 nous donner . . . 
et certaines de nos qualités 4 une haute puissance” (Joc. cit.). Cf. M. Thouret, “Voltaire en 
Sorbonne,”’ L’ Enseignement, December 15, 1944. 

43. Loc. cit. 

44. Loc. cit. 

45. “Trois Siécles aprés Descartes, deux Siécles aprés Voltaire,” Les Nouvelles Littéraires, 
August 2, 1945. 

46. Loc. cit. 





THE INFLUENCE OF BAUDELAIRE 
ON THE POETRY OF 
JULIAN DEL CASAL 





Tuat JuLiAN DEL Casav’s POETRY was greatly influenced by the books 
he read, his critics and biographers seem to be agreed. As Sr. Gaeda y 
Fernandez points out: “Sus maestros favoritos—los libros—logran 
separarlo de las realidades del medio vulgar en que habitualmente vivia.””! 
The specific influence of Baudelaire, Gaeda also admits, although 
grudgingly: “‘ . . . de vez en cuando, aunque con cierta repulsidn, leia 


al satanicoCarlos Baudelaire, el de las emanaciones putridas, alma mezcla 
de lagubre perversidad y funebre misticismo.”? Moreover, in discussing 
Casal’s love of beauty, Gaeda again feels obliged to bring Baudelaire 
into the picture, once more with the greatest reluctance. 


“Su [Casal’s] sibaritico refinamento pocas veces ha dado entrada en el taller 
de la elaboracién mental a los cienos nauseabundos de la musa de Baudelaire. 
Lo adoraba, lo reverenciaba acaso como el unico poeta digno de sus entusiasmos. 
De esa adoracién, y de ese género de belleza brotaron: ‘Crepuscular,’ ‘En el 
campo,” ‘En un hospital’ y algunas otras que tienen cierta morbosa delectacién, 
aunque no llegase como aquél a gustar las emanaciones putridas de los ester- 
coleros.’’ 


Mr. Marshall Nunn, in a more recent study on Casal, also mentions 
the growing, and finally predominant influence of the French poet, 
although he too relates it specifically only to the macabre and the 
morbid.‘ 

The foregoing criticisms suggest two questions: did Casal gain from 
Baudelaire merely a taste for the macabre, the prurient and the blasphe- 
mous, and to what extent did the Cuban resemble his model in the 
treatment of these so-called “‘Baudelairian’”’ themes? 

We may take as a point of departure what Sr. Gaeda considers to be 
the mainsprings of Casal’s poetic inspiration—‘“‘pesimismo, la belleza, 
misticismo”’—and attempt to discover whether these trends seem to 
have been fortified by his reading of Baudelaire. Indeed, where better 
could the melancholy Casal have found a master in the expression of his 


1. Juan J. Gaeda y Fernandez, Julidn del Casal (Estudio Critico). La Habana, 1931, p. 71. 

2. Ibid., p- 48. 

3. Ibid., p. 87. 

4. Marshall Elbert Nunn, The Life and Works of Julian del Casal, Thesis, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, 1939. Manuscript. 
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own pessimism, his “hastio de la existencia,” than in the author of 
Spleen de Paris, the poet of Les Fleurs du Mal—wherein ennui looms 
up on the first page, a terrible monster ready to swallow the world 
itself in one tremendous yawn? Spleen, ennui, hastio—this desperate 
feeling of the futility of life in sensitive souls out of tune with the times 
is admirably analyzed by Casal himself in discussing the personality 
of his compatriot, the poetess Juana Borrero: 


Esa melancolia ...no es mas que la fermentacién de las multiples defi- 
cencias que la vida ofrece ante sus deseos. . . . Han venido al mundo en pleno 
siglo diez y nueve y no ha encontrado ninguno su sitio al sol. Tan absoluto 
desconformidad no sdlo los hastia de lo que han conocido, sino de lo que no 
han visto, de lo que no veran jamas.® 

The Baudelairian “monde ennuyé,” the “siécle appauvri”’ with its 
materialism, its vulgarity, and its greed for gain, with its uncompre- 
hending crowds is barren ground, and sometimes the poet toys with 
the idea of escaping to a distant land. The Frenchman imagines “‘un ciel 
pur ot frémit |’éternelle chaleur,”® and the Cuban, a “‘pais de eterna 
bruma.” (B.R., p. 205) Baudelaire cries: 

Emporte-moi, wagon! enléve-moi, frégate! 
Loin! loin! ici la boue est faite de nos pleurs! (1, 77 


241 


or laments: “Il me semble que je serais toujours bien 1a ot je ne suis 


pas, et cette question de déménagement en est une que je discute sans 
cesse avec mon ame.” (1, 488). Casal thinks he would like to 
Ver otro cielo, otro monte, 
Otra playa, otro horizonte, 
Otro mar, 
Otros pueblos, otras gentes 
De maneras diferentes 
De pensar." 


But both poets know that there is no perfect land. Baudelaire’s soul 
snaps back at him sarcastically: “n’importe ou! pourvu que ce soit 
hors de ce monde!”’ (1, 489). Casal’s dream country is likewise defi- 
nitely out of this world: 


Donde é la mente lo infinito asombra 
Y oye el alma vibrar entre la sombra 
Voces desconocidas de otro mundo (B.R., p. 206). 

5. Bustos y Rimas, Habana, 1893, pp. 83-85. Parenthetical references in the text refer to 
this edition as B.R. 

6. Baudelaire, Guvres, 2 vols., Editions de la Pléiade, Paris, 1931, 1, 39. All quotations 
from Baudelaire will be made from this edition, and references indicated by Roman numeral 
I or Il. 

7. Nieve, Mexico, 1893. Hereafter referred to as N. 
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Reaching out beyond this world was one possibility, in death or 
through a mystic elevation where the poet could rejoin the infinite. 
Casal took up both these themes after Baudelaire. But meanwhile, in 
the midst of this vulgar, tawdry life, what attitude could the poet as- 
sume as a protection and a justification? Baudelaire decided to be a 
dandy, calm, impassive and superior in his faultless black and white.* 
“La perfection de la toilette consiste dans la simplicité absolue, qui est, 
en effet, la meilleure maniére de se distinguer’”’ (1, 350). His origi- 
nality, however, lies in the mental, spiritual, esthetic qualities which 
he added to the conventional concept of the dandy. 

“C'est le plaisir d’étonner et la satisfaction orgueilleuse de ne jamais étre 
étonné . . . Un dandy peut étre un homme blasé, peut étre un homme souf- 
frant ...mais un dandy ne peut jamais étre un homme vulgaire. ... Le 
dandysme est le dernier éclat d’héroisme dans les décadences . . . Le dandysme 
est un soleil couchant; comme I’astre qui décline, il est superbe, sans chaleur, 
plein de mélancolie” (1m, 351). 


At this point we are very close to one of Casal’s attitudes, reflected in 
numerous poems. “‘Nada ansio de lo que el mundo ofrece ante mi vista” 
(B.R., p. 237). “Solo el hastio llevas dentro del alma; de ti se desprende 
siniestra calma”’ (B.R., p. 199). 

Hacia pats desconocido abordo 

por el embozo del desdén cubierto: 

para todo gemido estoy ya sordo, 

para toda sonrisa estoy ya muerto (B.R., p. 149). 


El alma grande, solitaria y pura 
Que la mezquina realidad desdeiia, 
Halla en el Arte dichas ignoradas.® 


The above quotations correspond point by point with a summary of 
Baudelaire’s “dandysme intérieur” as given by an outstanding critic. 
“En morale il s’apparente au stoicisme. Socialement il forme un caste 
aristocratique qui répugne aux vulgarités du commun. Dans la vie 
esthétique le dandy est un artiste jaloux de perfection.””*® 

Casal, although not himself a complete “‘dandy,”’ seems to have been 
increasingly influenced by this attitude. He must have admired Baude- 
laire, the refined Parisian, the man of taste, the art lover and friend of 


8. The picture of Casal and his friends, dressed as Chinese mandarins, “‘con espléndidos 
trajes auténticos,”’ (Rubén Dario, Letras, p. 180) is interesting both by contrast and by com- 
parison. 

9. Hojas al Viento, Habana, 1890, p. 47. Hereafter referred to as H.A.V. 

10. André Ferran, L’ Esthétique de Baudelaire, Paris, 1933, p. 50. 
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painters. He could also find in Les Fleurs du Mal evocations of those 
exquisite settings in which he delighted. 


Des meubles luisants, 
Polis par les ans, 
Décoreraient notre chambre; 
Les plus rares fleurs 
Mélant leurs odeurs 
Aux vagues senteurs de l' ambre. 
Les riches plafonds, 
Les miroirs profonds, 
La splendeur orientale, 
Tout y parlerait 
A lame en secret 
Sa douce langue natale (i, 67). 


And, when even the appetite for beauty became jaded, and the tired 
Baudelaire sighed: “‘Le printemps adorable a perdu son odeur!”’ (1, 89), 
Casal picked up this theme, exaggerating the feeling, as he greeted 
the spring: 

jCuén triste me parece tu llegada! 

jQué instpidos tus dones conocidos! 

jComo al verte el kastio me consume! 

Muere al fin creadora ya agotada. 

O brinda algo nuevo a los sentidos . . . 

7Ya un color, ya un sonido, ya un perfume! (N. p. 58). 


Like Baudelaire exclaiming: ‘“‘Nous voulons . .. plonger au fond du 
gouffre, Enfer ou Ciel, qu’importe? Au fond de l’Inconnu pour trouver 
du nouveau!” (1, 149), Casal sets out in quest of a new and undis- 
covered beauty. 

That he was fortified in his “impuro amor de las cuidades”’ by his 
readings in Baudelaire is very probable. No poet had sensed better 
than the French genius the fascination of a great city. 


Fourmillante cité, cité pleine de réves, 

Ox le spectre en plein jour raccroche le passant! 

Les mystéres partout coulent comme des séves 

Dans les canaux étroits du colosse puissant (1, 100). 


Baudelaire had also tried to formulate the specific of “modern” beauty.” 
He hints at it in these lines: 


Nous avons, il est vrai, nations corrompues 
Aux peuples anciens des beautés inconnues 


11. See especially ‘‘Le Peintre de la vie moderne,” 11, 324 ff. 
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Des visages rongés par les cancres du ceur 
Et comme qui dirait des beautés de langueur (1, 24). 


Such were indeed the charms which appealed to Casal, as described 
in “En el Campo.” Gas light is better than sunlight, the hothouse 
flower, the beauty of tears, of precious stones, of dyed hair, the sound 
of human beings groaring in perpetual servitude are preferable to the 
sights and sounds of nature. The beauty of the artificial and its superi- 
ority over the natural are indeed acclaimed by Baudelaire in the 
“Eloge du Maquillage” (11, 345-357), although there is an essential 
difterence in the attitudes of the two poets which will be discussed later. 

In “La Cancién de la Morfina’”’ Casal is again considering the won- 
ders of the artificial, and here he leans very heavily on Baudelaire. As 
in the poem “Ame du vin” the wine itself speaks the whole poem, so 
La Morfina tells us her virtues and invites us to partake. And if the 
form was suggested by the “Ame du vin” the ideas, the very words, 
are the result of Casal’s reading the essay on “‘Le Haschisch” from 
Baudelaire’s Paradis Artificiels. The following comparison of verses from 
“La Cancién de la Morfina” with Baudelaire’s prose will illustrate the 
point. 

La dicha artificial . . . 
Dentro en mi hay un Edén.. . 


Le paradis artificiel 


Que guia al mortal perdido, 
Hasta el pais prometido 
Del que no retorna luego. 


Illumino al negro arcano 


Yo venzo 4 la realidad .. . 
Y hago del dolor humano 
Dulce voluptuosidad. 


Guardo para fascinar . . . 
Deleites como el amor, 
Secretos como el mar. 


Presto al espiritu alas. 


Puedo hacer en un instante, 
Con mi poder sobrehumano, 
De cada gota un océano, 


Que je le compare au suicide, 4 un 
suicide lent... aucun esprit raison- 
nable ne trouvera a redire . . . 


... je lassimile a la sorcellerie, 4 la 
magie qui veulent . . . par des arcanes 
conquérir une domination interdite a 
homme .. . 


...ces remords peuvent se changer 
en douceurs . . . Le remords est bien- 
tot noyé dans la délicieuse contem- 
plation du remords, dans une espéce 
d’analyse voluptueuse. 
Quant a l’amour .. . 

..c’est a cette phase . . . qu'il faut 
rapporter |l’amour des eaux limpides, 
courantes ou stagnantes .. . 


. . mais déja vous étes l’oiseau vous- 
méme... 
...la faculté de grossissement que 
posséde I’ceil spirituel du patient .. . 
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Abro la régia mansién La troistme phase... c’est ce que 
De los goces orientales, les Orientaux appellent le Kief: c’est 
le bonheur absolu. 


Vierto cascadas de oro, Vous savez que le haschisch invoque 
toujours des magnificences de lu- 
miére, . . . des cascades dor liquides. 


En golfos de pedreria ... le gouffre lumineux. 


Perciba el cuerpo dormido Les sons revétent des couleurs, et les 
Por mi magico sopor, couleurs contiennent une musique (J, 
Sonidos en el color, 272-318). 

Colores en el sonido (H.A.V., p. 24). 


Did Casal follow Baudelaire beyond the beauties of the artificial to 
the beauties of ugliness, the beauties of evil? Here there is no such 
striking, direct proof but one does find’ reflections now and again in 
Casal’s later poems. Like Baudelaire” he uses the loathsome and violent 
to bring out, by contrast, purity and beauty, as in “Cuerpo y Alma” 
and “Blanco y Negro,” or to present a combination of beauty and 
evil ina woman: 

Neomi, la pélida pecadora 

De los cabellos color de aurora 

Y las pupilas de verde mar, 

Entre cojines de raso lila, 

Con el esptritu de Dalila, 

Desoja el céliz de un azahar (B.R., p. 207). 


The beauty of evil, the beauty of the artificial, beauty the only solace 
of the poet—both Casal and Baudelaire were preoccupied with Beauty. 
Baudelaire exclaims. “‘J’ai trouvé la définition du Beau, de mon Beau. 
C’est quelque chose d’ardent et de triste, quelque chose d’un peu vague 
Jaissant carriére 4 la conjecture” (1, 632). Mystery and coldness are 
also attributes of Beauty. 


Je tréne dans lazur comme un sphinx incompris; 
J’unis un ceur de neige 4 la blancheur des cygnes; 
Je hais le mouvement qui déplace les lignes, 
Et jamais je ne pleure et jamais je ne ris (1, 33). 
We find similar ideas in Casal’s “A la Belleza.” 
Ignoro en qué lenguage ti me hablas 
Pero en idioma vago, 
Percibo tus palabras misteriosas. . . . 
Yo sé que eres mds blanca que los cisnes, 


12. For example in ““Bénédiction.” 
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Més pura que los astros, 
Fria como las virgines y amarga 
Cual corrosivos dcidos (B.R., p. 141). 


Casal may also have been inspired by Baudelaire’s mysticism. The 
author of “Bénédiction” and “Elévation” almost certainly left his mark 
on such stanzas as: 


Ahora que mi espiritu presume 

Hallarse libre de mortales penas, 

Y que podré ascender por la serenas 

Regiones de la luz y del perfume (N., p. 65). 


I am convinced that admirers of Casal have misjudged Baudelaire in 
considering his influence on the Cuban poet as narrow and negative. 
Surely a more apt description of what Baudelaire had to contribute will 
be found in the following quotation from an extensive study on Baude- 
laire’s esthetics: “His poetry can serve as a battle-cry for those who 
will not admit defeat or destruction for the human soul, for those who 
seek their spiritual manna in life in beauty alone, in noble and ideal 
quests far from moral mediocrity and ugliness.’”™ 

Although Casal was an utterly different type of person from Baude- 
laire, we have seen that he did find expressed in the works of the French 
poet a personality in many ways sympathetic to his own, and that he 
took up again many themes he had found in Les Fleurs du Mal. But it 
might be objected that sadness, death, nostalgia, the love of beauty, 
are all general themes, common property on which artists of all times 
have left their own personal stamp of originality. That Baudelaire’s 
influence on Casal goes much farther, is evident from the comparison 
of “‘La Cancion de la Morfina” with Baudelaire’s ““Poéme du Has- 
chisch.” A further study of parallel artistic techniques, vocabulary, 
phrasing, confirms the general impression gathered from similarities 
of themes and attitudes toward life. 

For example, Baudelaire had, for the time in which he wrote, a very 
special attitude toward nature and external reality. He was not in- 
terested in objective description as were the Parnassians, nor in evoking 
scenes in a romantic manner, but as one critic puts it, “ce que le poéte 
prend au monde sensible c’est de quoi forger une vision symbolique de 
lui-méme ou de son réve, il lui demande les moyens d’exprimer son 
ame.” Thus Baudelaire develops precisely what Casal calls a “paisaje 
espiritual’’—to use the title of one of his poems. In Les Fleurs du Mal 


13. S. A. Rhodes, The Cult of Beauty in Charles Baudelaire, New York, 1929, 01, 586. 
~ 14. Marcel Raymond, De Baudelaire au surréalisme, Paris, 1933, p. 24. 
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we find the same images occurring again and again: the sky, the mist, 
the clouds, the sun, especially the setting sun, twilight, darkness, the 
moon, the stars, the sea, waves, a boat, a port, the line of the horizon, 
the sands of the desert. These are the very same figures which com- 
pose Casal’s spiritual landscape, as he gets away from objective, Par- 
nassian description. Trees and foliage, “le végétal irrégulier,” as 
Baudelaire puts it, are rare, but we do occasionally find a beautiful 
flower, representing something wonderful or holy, “‘la poésie qui jail- 
lira vers Dieu comme une rare fleur!”’ (1, 120), “una azucena blanca, 
la plegaria” (N., p. 73). There are many birds, representing the ideal, 
thoughts, or the poet himself flying freely above this world, or helpless 
on the ground like Baudelaire’s “Albatros” or Casal’s “‘aguila que 
vivia presa en el lodo” (N., p. 52). The sinister element is represented 
by serpents, bats, crows, worms, mud. 

These worlds are so similar that there is bound to be considerable 
overlapping in the metaphors: 


Celui dont les pensers comme des alouettes . . . (1, 23). 
Huyen los pensamientos de mi cabeza como aves . . .(B.R., p. 36). 


Notre ame est un trois-méats cherchant son Icarie (1, 145). 
Impulsanel esquife de mi alma, hacia pais extrato . . .(B.R. p. 142). 


Mon désir . . . comme un vaisseau .. . (1, 91). 
.. . de tu pasién la nave (B.R., p. 170). 


. . . cette étrange tristesse, montant comme la mer 
sur le roc noir etnu... (1, §4). 

Penetra en mi alma el desaliento como el mar 

en el seno de la roca (H.A.V., p. §2). 


These are only a few of many possible examples. 
In Casal ‘Fleurs du Mal” are not only “flores del mal’’ but “flores 


99 ¢¢ 


de hastio,” “flor de cieno,” and “‘flores del éter.”’ Baudelaire’s ‘“‘ténébres 
qui_puent” he translates to “el he as_tinieblas,”’ the “‘miasmes 
morbides”’ are the “mortiferas miasmas.” The first lines of ““Crepuscu- 
lar’: 


Como vientre rajado sangra el ocaso, 
Manchando con sus chorros de sangre humeante 
De la celeste béveda el azul raso (B.R., p. 145). 


recall 


. . .@Pheure on le soleil tombant 
Ensanglante le ciel de blessures vermeilles (1, 104). 
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or “le soleil s’est noyé dans son sang qui se fige’’ 1, 60). To be sure, 
Casal has made of Baudelaire’s metaphor something awkward and dis- 
tinctly unpleasant. In other cases it may be noted how much a com- 
parison of Baudelaire’s loses of its vitality when taken up by the Cuban. 
Compare, for example, the following initial lines of “Spleen’”’: 

Quand le ciel bas et lourd pése comme un couvercle 

Sur I’esprit gémissant en proie aux longs ennuis (1, 87) 


with the first lines of “El Arte’’: 


Cuando la vida como fardo inmenso 
Pesa sobre el espiritu cansado (H.A.V., p. 47). 


The same diminution of the poetic quality may be noted in comparing 


the prose of the ““Poéme du Haschisch” with the verse of “La Cancién 
de la Morfina.” 

In one final example taken from “La Cancién de la Morfina’”’ it is evi- 
dent that not only had Casal studied the Paradis Artificiels but also that 
these lines from Baudelaire’s “Réve Parisien” were echoing in his mind: 


Versaient le trésor de leurs urnes 
Dans des gouffres de diamant (1, 116). 


Vierto cascadas de oro 
En golfos de pedreria (H.A.V., p. 86). 


Thus we find traces of Baudelaire’s influence from the most general to 
the most specific in Casal’s poems, and to deny it utterly as does 
Cejador y Frauca,'* or to say that it was associated merely with what 
Sr. Gaeda calls the “emanaciones putridas de los estercoleros,”’ is evi- 
dently far from the truth. 

But what of these themes which nineteenth-century critics used to 
call “Baudelairian”? As M. André Ferran points out, the taste for the 
diabolical, the macabre, the morbid, was a fashion brought in with the 
wave of Romanticism, an effort to be different, to shock the bourgeois. 
Baudelaire, he says, “fut un temps ce ‘baudelairien,’ mais ce terme il 
faut le concevoir désormais hors de son faux prestige. Baudelaire est le 
moins ‘baudelairien’ de tous ces auteurs qui se plaisent, vers cette 
époque, a |’étrange et au morbide.’’* 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to attempt an analysis of Baude- 
laire’s use of these themes, transformed by his own poetic genius. 

15. “Si en sus endechas de desengaiio quieren ver algo de Baudelaire y de Verlaine, algo de 
Verlaine y Baudelaire habr4 en el desengafio endechado por Béquer. Pero no hay nada de eso 
ni en uno ni en otro, como nien Balart.”’ Julio Cejador y Frauca, Historia de la lengua y litera- 


tura castellana, Madrid, 1919, x, 116. 
16. Op. cit., p. 84 
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But even a brief study of such an early poem as the much discussed 
““Charogne” shows how the poet could take the negative elements of 
the horror of a carcass in decomposition, and create something power- 
ful, teeming with life, in stanzas intensely poetic. Here Casal is less 
effective; if we compare his ““Horridum Somnium,”’ where he visualizes 
the decomposition of his own body, he is seen to be more gruesome 
certainly, but lacking the constructive power of Baudelaire. 

One can make a similar observation regarding Casal’s taste for the 
artificial. In “En el Campo” he praises the unwholesome atmosphere 
of a bedroom, the hothouse flower, the color of dyed hair, because they 
are artificial, apparently with no other motive than to appear different, 
strange, and perverse. He admits, as he answers a critic, 


El soplo extrato que me anima 
Es un soplo de fuerza pasajera (N., p. 59). 


Baudelaire liked the artificial because it could be made better, more 
artistic than the natural, because he could mould it creatively with his 
own will power. He describes himself writing: 


Je fermerai partout portiéres et volets 

Pour bétir dans la nuit mes féériques palais . . . 

. . «je serai plongé dans cette volupté 

D’évoquer le Printemps avec ma volonté, 

De tirer un soleil de mon ceur, et de faire 

De mes pensers briilants une tiéde atmosphére (1, 87). 


“‘Réve Parisien” is the poet’s creation of a landscape from which he 
has banished the irregularity, the ugliness of the natural. The trees 
have become colonnades, the whole scene is composed of metal, marble, 
and water, glistening like precious stones and emitting light.!” 

Baudelaire uses the artificial as. material for a creation of his own, 
and not merely because it is artificial. In like manner he was attracted 
by opium and haschisch, not as an escape from reality but as a means 
of extending and enlarging the human personality, as a creative force 
in his artistic vision.!® On the other hand, Casal admires the artificial 


17. G. Turquet-Milnes, discussing Baudelaire’s influence on painting, brings up a descrip- 
tion of this very poem, and comments: “Does not this read like an antedated description of 
some of Moreau’s paintings? . . . Gustave Moreau, who early shut himself up in an ivory 
tower, was seeking all his life, while he painted antique myth in a magnificent background, 
to express the sadness of another Baudelaire, a Baudelaire who is gnawing at his heart,” 
The Influence of Baudelaire in France and England, London, 1913, pp. 274-275. This strange 
and gruesome thought is quoted as an interesting sidelight, in view of Casal’s tremendous 
admiration for the now almost forgotten Moreau. 

18. As he himself explains: “‘Le haschisch ne révé!e 4 lindividu rien que l’individu lui- 
méme . . . Il est vrai que cet individu est, pour ainsi dire, cubé et poussé 4 |’extréme,”’ 1, 316- 
317. 
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and the perverse for their own sakes. “Pero yo adoro, en cambio, e] 
Paris raro, exdtico, delicado, sensitivo, brillante y artificial: el Paris 
que busca sensaciones extrafias en el éter, la morfina y el haschisch, el 
Paris de las mujeres de los labios pintados y cabelleras tefiidas; el 
Paris de las heroinas adorablemente perversas de Catule Mendés. . . .””® 
In the list of writers whom he appends are the great, the near great, and 
the utterly insignificant, all in the same relief; all are equally enjoyable 
provided they appear to the Cuban writer in some way strange, arti- 
ficial, or perverse. 

So we begin to suspect that Baudelaire, whom Casal praises not only 
as “el mas gran poeta de nuestros tiempos” (B.R. p. 41) but also as 
“un neurdtico sublime” (B.R., p. 112), may after all have been at- 
tractive to Casal chiefly for his superficial characteristics. Certainly 
where Casal seems most “Baudelairian” to the critics, he is not at his 
best. For Baudelaire’s art is a very elusive thing, it is not enough to 
use the same raw materials, one must be able to perform his miracle— 
with something akin to his imagination. “Tout l’univers visible n’est 
qu'un magasin d’images et de signes auxquels l’imagination donnera 
une place et une valeur relative, c’est une espéce de pature que l’imagi- 
nation doit digérer et transformer” (11, 303). It is this transformation 
that makes the work of art. And while I have kept insisting on the 
points of similarity, to show Baudelaire’s influence on Casal, it should 
be emphasized that, in every case, this similarity, in spite of, or rather 
because of its very evidence, remains superficial. Casal certainly ad- 
mired Baudelaire, found inspiration in many themes of Les Fleurs du 
Mal, imitated certain poems and even copied some of Baudelaire’s 
expressions, but he could not really resemble him. 

On the other hand, it would be futile to criticize Casal for not being 
Baudelaire, or Hérédia, or Leconte de Lisle, or Verlaine, or any of the 
poets he admired.?° The young Cuban, who died before he was thirty, 
has absorbed so much of others that it is difficult to say exactly what 
he was himself." By the Baudelaire whom he understood, he was, at 
any rate, profoundly impressed. 

Marcaret Rosinson BerGer 
Northwestern University 

19. Quoted by Sr. Gaeda y Fernandez, op. cit., pp. 127-128. 

20. Isaac Goldberg, Studies in Spanish-American Literature, New York, 1920, p. 52; Alfred 
Coester, The Literary History of Spanish America, New York, 1916, pp. 453-454; Juan Gaeda 
y Fernandez, op. cit., pp. 47-50. 

21. Gaeda y Fernandez suggests: ‘‘A nadie puede extrafiarle algunas contradictorias mani- 
festaciones que se observan en sus versos, hijas, exclusivamente, del residuo subconsciente de 


las lecturas, mezclado al dolor amargo de su espiritu desorientado en el vaivén de la vida dia- 
ria” op. cit., p. 72. 
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La Concurrence entre soi et lui, eux, elle(s); Etude de syntaxe historique frangaise. 
Par Gustaf Brandt. Lund-Copenhagen, Etudes romanes de Lund VIII, 
1944. Pp. 348. 

Dr. Brandt’s book is the kind of conscientious dissertation, to which for 
several decades past our Swedish colleagues have accustomed us. A relatively 
minor point of historical syntax has been subjected to painstaking analysis and 
illustrated with an imposing array of examples. The author had the benefit 
of steady guidance by his adviser, Alf Lombard, an experienced syntactician, 
and communicated with a number of distinguished French scholars, including 
M. Roques, C. Bruneau, and G. Guillaume. Yet his method of analysis is 
his own, and, being applicable to the solution of other problems within the 
same domain, commands our interest no less than do the various factual findings 
which must be credited to the author. 

The history of the French reflexive pronoun soi was traced as early as 1908 
in a solid German thesis (R.Warnecke, Die Syntax des betonten Reflexivprono- 
mens im Franzisischen), the major conclusions of which are, at every step, 
confirmed rather than challenged by Dr. Brandt. Nevertheless, he decided to 
re-examine the problem not only in the light of more copious material, but 
also from a different angle. Formerly, it was natural to concentrate on a series 
of modifications undergone by a single linguistic feature without reference to 
the whole of the chosen language. At present, a linguistic change, whether 
phonological, lexical, or syntactic, is viewed rather as the result of a (fre- 
quently protracted) competition of two or more variants, a complex process 
whose outcome is largely determined by the shifting structural pattern of the 
entire language. The book under review, as is suggested by its title, takes 
cognizance of this new approach and represents an attempt to focus specifically 
on the rivalry of two intimately related, and to varying extents, mutually 
interchangeable constructions. If the usage of Classical Latin be taken as the 
measuring rod, preferential treatment of soi must be labeled as an “archaism,” 
whereas its replacement by non-reflexive competitors, /ui, elle (originally /i), 
eux, and elles—amounts to an “innovation.” 

I am afraid that the writer, in spite of the huge amount of labor involved, 
has only partly succeeded in solving his problem. His failure to achieve better 
results may be attributed to a certain one-sidedness; he seems to have given 
too much of his time and initial enthusiasm to the ungrateful task of extracting 
documentary material from medieval texts, collecting a wealth of examples 
(over six thousand for the earliest period alone) which he could not possibly 
quote in full in the body of his text although it might have been wise to offer 
them in an appendix. Moreover, in his unusual zeal for bibliographic work, the 
author collected untold articles, notes, theses, and “programmes” dealing with 
the language of individual French writers, great and mediocre, most of which 
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(often wholly antiquated) essays could at best contain a few lines pertinent 
to the study of the selected problem. By way of contrast, Dr. Brandt has woe- 
fully neglected at least three important phases of preparatory work. His 
knowledge of the latest theories in linguistics is deficient, as is shown by con- 
fusion of the techniques of historical and of descriptive analysis, by repeated 
use of inadequate terminology, and by a certain laxity and vagueness pervading 
the interpretative portion of the book. His familiarity with French dialectology 
is limited, although he does stress the prevalence of the non-reflexive con- 
struction in Normandy, Picardy, Lorraine, and parts of Burgundy, and al- 
though he makes passing mention, on several occasions, of Gilliéron’s Atlas 
(pp. 33, 276, 302, 305). He might well have perused more texts exhibiting 
regional parlance and thumbed through more glossaries of patois. Above all 
it is surprising that Dr. Brandt, trained at the University of Lund and per- 
sonally acquainted with an authority like Einar Léfstedt, should neglect to 
engage in systematic comparison of late Latin and early Old French usage, 
and show no interest whatsoever in other branches of Romance speech (Por- 
tuguese especially would have yielded fascinating material on the propagation 
of the reflexive pronoun). 

The principle of classing the extracted examples primarily according to 
successive periods of time is no doubt sound. There seems no warrant, how- 
ever, for the treatment of the four long centuries (900-1300 A.D.) known 
through literary records as one inseparable unit. Both arbitrary and mechanical 
is the subdivision of the Middle French and of the Modern French periods 
according to centuries (with the exception of the last one hundred forty 
years, which, in the author’s opinion, need not be broken down into two sepa- 
rate epochs). Dr. Brandt himself quite frequently emphasizes contrasts be- 
tween the twelfth and the thirteenth as well as between the nineteenth and the 
twentieth centuries, while readily granting that the state of affairs between 
1300 and 1500 remained in many respects unchanged. If this is so, his own 
interpretation of facts and the proposed scheme are not easily reconcilable. 
Moreover, does the writer seriously believe that the years 1300, 1400, 1500, 
1600, 1700, 1800 (or thereabouts) invariably mark turning points in the history 
of French? Is the magic spell of figures strong enough to hinder a mature 
scholar from recognizing that a break in linguistic tradition may occur in the 
middle as well as at the end of a century; that one linguistic stage may last, 
say, over sixty and another over one hundred eighty years? For convenience, 
the division according to centuries could have been accepted without harm 
as an explicitly tentative base (subject to extension to the Old French period, 
from which Dr. Brandt has chosen to exclude it), on the understanding that 
the explorer, after classifying the resources at his command, should attempt 
to provide as accurate datings as possible for the significant transformations; 
for the extinction of a few types, e.g. pour eulx trouver, the author actually 
has supplied a reliable date (see p. 205). Such a set of chronological data, 
based on the meticulous study of a problem of minor scope, could be obtained 
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from various workers, and ultimately comparison and critical valuation of 
many such sets would lead to a scientifically acceptable division of the history 
of French into outstanding evolutionary stages. (For one attempt along these 
lines, see W. von Wartburg’s recent contribution to Mélanges Bally, in which, 
significantly enough, the middle of the fourteenth century is regarded, on 
lexical evidence, as a turning point.) In a similar way, the modern dialectolo- 
gist first plans his field work in a territory identified by its official boundaries, 
then determines the isoglosses of a number of relevant linguistic features, 
and finally, by superposing them on one map, establishes, on the basis of direct 
observation, the actual approximate contours of the chosen dialect—which 
need not, and, in most cases, do not coincide with the frontiers of the adminis- 
trative unit allegedly representing that dialect area. 

Within each period, the writer distinguishes between ten (in early Middle 
French, eleven) basic positions of the competing pronouns. These positions 
are objectively described in terms of the place occupied by the pronoun in 
the sentence: after a preposition, immediately preceding or following a verb, 
before an ordinal numeral (in the idiomatic phrase sei quart “he himself and 
three friends of his”), between preposition and infinitive, after a finite verb 
form, and so forth (pp. 17-21). The majority of these positions have not sur- 
vived into Modern French except in form of an occasional relic like soi-disant 
(pp. 240-241, 270). While in one or two cases the further subdivision of one 
“basic position” into two separate types would appear more advantageous, 
the principle of classification according to formal criteria seems acceptable. 

At this juncture, the author must have run into a considerable difficulty. 
In earlier studies, different statements had been made concerning the reasons 
for the gradual substitution of /ui, eux, and elle(s) for soi (which demonstrably 
had its roots in Latin). Some scholars had claimed that progress was achieved 
by the clearer distinction between genders and numbers; others (especially 
Vossler) had assumed that the change in construction reflected a new outlook 
on life; yet others had spoken of analogical influence exerted by the first and 
the second persons. Dr. Brandt scrutinized these assertions and found none 
of them satisfactory (pp. 22-26), chiefly because he had meanwhile made the 
discovery that in different basic positions the distribution, with regard to 
range and frequency, of the reflexive and non-reflexive constructions varied 
notably, at least in the singular; in the plural, the non-reflexive prevailed from 
the beginning (pp. 106-108). In this connection, a comparativist would have 
added that the contrast between the numbers appears to be alien to the Hispanic 
languages, which, strikingly enough, have also failed to differentiate the 
possessive pronoun according to number, in contradistinction with French 
and Italian (son, leur; suo, loro); conceivably, the dialects of the Iberian 
Peninsula perpetuate an older stage of Latinity. Be that as it may, the core 
of Dr. Brandt’s discovery is significant, but the conclusions which he hastened 
to draw from it are confusing. 

In a somewhat desperate effort to develop an elaborate system that would 
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offer an explanation for the minutest wavering observed, the author tries to 
determine positions in which the reflexive construction is “natural,” “less 
natural,” or “unnatural”; “essential”’ or ‘‘accidental.’’ Here Dr. Brandt is on 
very dangerous ground (pp. 35-44). Scrupulous linguistic workers are agreed 
that before such vague terms are introduced a clear-cut definition of the stand- 
ard of valuation employed must be supplied, a thing not easily feasible now that 
logic has generally been discarded as a tool in assessing the acceptability of 
linguistic forms. There is, indeed, no way of testing just what sequences 
appeared most “natural” to the average inhabitant of ancient France, and one 
is by no means justified in applying to the speakers of the /angue d oil the verifi- 
able reactions, to given utterances, of a present day Swede or Frenchman. 

A to say the least dubious theory is devised to account for the encroach- 
ment of /ui upon the territory of soi. To exemplify the merger of two distinct 
notions to which he attributes this shift, Dr. Brandt has selected two model 
sentences: desuz lui met sespee e Tolifan (Chanson de Roland, line 2359) and 
le prince asist dejoste lui (Aimon de Varennes, Florimont, line 6085). We have 
now arrived at the nucleus of Dr. Brandt’s argument: 


Il faut supposer que, au lieu de l’idée primaire: il les met au-dessous de “soi,” 
il l’assit 4 cété de “‘soi,”—une autre idée s’est introduite: il les met de sorte 
qu ils arrivent a se trouver (sont placés, mis) au-dessous de lui; il l’assit de 
sorte qu'il fut placé (fut assis) 4 cété de lui (ou peut-étre: sur la terre qui se 
trouve au-dessous de lui, sur une chaise, un banc qui était a cété de lui). Une 
nouvelle proposition, avec un nouveau sujet, s’introduit vaguement dans la 
pensée. Un mot fonctionnant 4 l’origine comme régime prend, dans |’esprit, 


la premitre place et devient, pour ainsi dire, sujet. Avec cette nouvelle fagon 
de se représenter la chose, la forme réfléchie n’est plus 4 sa place . . . Il est 
probable que cette idée ne s’introduit pas partout avec la méme facilité et que, 
par conséquent, “lui” etc. s’emploie moins souvent dans certaines expressions 
que dans certaines autres. (Pp. 26, 35.) 


It is easy to see to what extremes a theory based on these premises can lead a 
writer. 

Had Dr. Brandt, after completing his vast collection of examples, paused 
to think how he could put them to use most effectively, he might have hit 
upon a more felicitous idea. In the second and third parts of his book, in 
which he deals with less remote periods, he clearly recognizes the existence 
of a great many stereotyped expressions (combinaisons figées, locutions immnu- 
ables) transmitted from Old French, like chacun pour soi, chacun chez soi (pp. 
261-262, 275, 295, 310). The importance of properly segregating these petri- 
fied relics from the live substance of a language has been steadily stressed by 
such scholars of the Geneva school as Ch. Bally, A. Séchehaye, C. de Boer. 
There is no reason why their doctrine, formulated in reference to contemporary 
French, should not be applied to older periods. 

Let us summarize the situation: in some “basic positions” the reflexive, 
in others the non-reflexive construction prevails. If, in the perspective of Old 
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French, soi is pre-eminently an archaism, a legacy of Latin usage, and /ui, 
li, eus, eles are its vernacular counterparts, the innovations, it is more than 
likely that the overwhelming majority of the combinations in which soi visibly 
predominates (by a ratio like 20: 1) have been organically inherited from Latin; 
conversely sequences from which soi appears rigorously excluded strike a 
Romance scholar as belonging, in all probability, to a more recent stratum. 
Age is not the only factor involved, but, under the given circumstances, it is 
beyond doubt the most important of all. It is inexplicable that Dr. Brandt, in 
his search for an authentically syntactic explanation (pp. 25, 39), could have 
altogether overlooked it, unless it is true that Romance syntacticians, in their 
methodology of reconstruction, have lately been lagging behind Romance 
lexicographers. 

The suggestion here made is not just another hypothesis, but one which, very 
much in contrast to Dr. Brandt’s, lends itself to verification. The available 
space does not permit more than to indicate the methods of analysis to be used. 
Take, for instance, the “basic position’’ No. 1 (preposition plus pronoun), 
admirably documented by the writer (pp. 44-90). After a, en, de, contre (all 
of which perpetuate known Latin prepositions), soi, according to the sta- 
tistical material obligingly provided by the author, prevails without exception. 
On the contrary, after entor, devant, dessoz, lez and scores of similar formations, 
none of which had a genuine prepositional prototype in the parent language, 
the non-reflexive construction predominates by a wide margin. In isolated 
cases analogy may have blurred the original border-lines; thus, danz and dedanz 
have been attracted into the orbit of their synonym en (pp. 69-70); but on 
the whole the initial contrast is clearly recognizable. This contrast has, of 
course, not escaped Dr. Brandt’s attention (pp. 38-39), yet he tries to call it 
one of a number of prepositions of more and less specifically local connotation, 
whereas at least one reader is tempted to distinguish between the two groups 
of older and more recently coined phrases, which, as is readily conceded, have 
ceaselessly influenced each other. To decide which of these two explanations 
is correct, the future historian of French syntax will have to take up, one by 
one, the Old French phrases neatly classified by the writer (such as traire a 
soi, mander a soi, juster a soi, asembler a soi, sozmetre a soi, acliner a soi, turner a soi; 
porter en soi, regoivre en soi, avoir en soi, mostrer en soi, dire en soi, soi criembre 
en soi, soi esbair en soi, and so forth) and try to determine to what extent they 
. perpetuate set phrases bequeathed by Latin. It is not unfair to reproach Dr. 
Brandt, whatever his personal convictions may have been, with having failed 
to acquit himself of this essential part of the work assigned to him. 

Much more gratifying results have been achieved in the portions of the book 
dealing with the development after 1300. It is interesting that, in contrast 
with the older usage, the grammatical category of the subject (indefinite, 
abstract, inanimate) has alone lately decided whether soi or Jui should be 
used in the spoken language. Each step forward on this road is clearly indi- 
cated by the author, and the sixteenth century is conclusively identified as the 
line of cleavage between the ancient and the modern systems (pp. 183, 209-218, 
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250-252). The development from the thirteenth to the twentieth century was, 
incidentally, anything but rectilinear. Thus, around the year 1350, the reflexive 
pronoun, persistently pushed back since the dawn of the Middle Ages, was 
already on the wane (p. 133), yet was suffered to recover from its decay in a 
matter of decades with the increase of the Latinizing trend in the early Re- 
naissance (pp. 158-159) and reached its climax in the prose of Calvin, Rabelais, 
and Montaigne (pp. 183, 185-188, 190, 195). It is true that Dr. Brandt was 
unable to ascertain whether this temporary reaction in the literary idiom was, 
at any moment and to any degree, paralleled by a change in popular parlance. 
The seventeenth century marks the start of the second and perhaps decisive 
decline of soi (p. 223), except for its rather unpredictable sporadic reappearance 
in pretentious style, a curious case of syntactic hypercorrection (pp. 267-270, 
280-285, 287-298). The balance between reflexive and non-reflexive con- 
structions was palpably affected by the substitution, in the course of the fif- 
teenth century, of ede for Ji as stressed object pronoun (p. 157). The formulaic 
sequence de soy mesme (which, I suspect, is a disguised offspring of Latin per se) 
is shown to have had two largely independent significations in Middle French, 
according as it was connected with a verb of action or with estre (pp. 166-167, 
242-243). The accuracy and concision of the discussion of the sudden rise to 
almost exclusive predominance of Middle French soy between preposition 
and infinitive is excellent (pp. 172-174). The observation that the belated 
appearance, on any appreciable scale, of names of inanimate things as gram- 
matical subjects of sentences may have had some bearing on the growth of 
soi is correct (p. 215); other repercussions of this phenomenon on reflexive 
verbs have been stated in a recent book by Miss A. G. Hatcher. In the eight- 
eenth century soi became part of the professional vocabulary of philosophers 
(p. 265); in Diderot, /e soi corresponds to German das Ich (p. 272). In col- 
loquialisms like: /e bout des rues en face de soi donnait droit sur le ciel (J. Romains) ; 
toutes les carriéres sans profit pour soi sont horribles (A. Gide), soi corresponds to 
to Span. uno, Port. alguém (pp. 301-302); it does service as the stressed variant 
of the object case of on. These are only a few samples of the numerous keen 
observations scattered throughout Dr. Brandt’s monograph. 

In spite of serious methodological shortcomings, due to the use of psycho- 
logical speculation where strictly historical analysis would have been most 
appropriate, Dr. Brandt’s book will be fruitfully consulted by a student of 
French syntax, mainly because it is a veritable mine of information. 

Yakov MaLkiet 
University of California 





Oton de Grandson, sa vie et ses poésies. Par Arthur Piaget. Mémoires et Docu- 
ments, Société d’Histoire de la Suisse Romande, 3 série, tome 1. Lausanne. 
Payot, 1941. Pp. 496. 


Late in 1945 Lieutenant J. W. Rollow, a former student, sent me from 
France Dr. Arthur Piaget’s long-awaited study of Oton de Grandson, four- 
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teenth-century Savoyard poet and adventurer. Dr. Piaget has been a devotee of 
Grandson for more than fifty years, his first important paper appearing in 
Romania (x1x, 237) in 1890; thus to him alone is credit due for the rediscovery 
in the present day of a Savoyard knight who in his own time enjoyed a brief 
period of wide literary fame. This last, authoritative study justifies Dr. Piaget’s 
many labors; it affords, first, a full statement of the great events in Grandson’s 
life, and second, a detailed discussion of all his poems, including many newly- 
discovered pieces here first printed. If it is enough to establish the lasting 
importance of a minor literary figure and to attract the interest of fellow schol- 
ars in the works of this poet, then the efforts of Dr. Piaget appear fully re- 
warded. 

As for his life, Grandson seems a memorable person: he was a soldier of 
fortune, subscribed to the order of the crusade, hopelessly loved a lady of 
high rank named Isabel, upheld the rules of chivalry in deportment and by 
action, and lost his life in a duel in defense of his honor. His truly extensive 
wanderings—in travelling all over Europe, in twice sojourning in England, in 
visiting lands of the Near East—clearly illustrate that six centuries ago vast 
distances were already within one world. 

As for his poetry, Grandson’s personal acquaintance with Froissart, Ma- 
chaut, and Deschamps becomes the more significant since all his works now 
may be appraised in comparison with the poems of these others. He mentions 
by name even earlier French writers, so that the question of his own readings 
is also a topic for investigation. Moreover, there is fresh material for analysis 
in the New Year’s Eve pieces, in the collective Lai de Plour, in such more con- 
ventional literary types as complaints, virelays, and valentines. Finally, Grand- 
son’s relations to Chaucer attain proportions; for Dr. Piaget observes the con- 
nection between the Songe Saint Valentin and the Parliament of Fowls, this 
datum supplementing present knowledge of Grandson’s influence on the Com- 
plaint of Venus and on the Book of the Duchess. 

Dr. Piaget’s Oton de Grandson is a fruitful exploration of a field whose bound- 
aries extend across medieval Europe into the London of Geoffrey Chaucer. 

HaLpeeNn Brappy 
Tulane University 





Sainte-Beuve aux Etats-Unis. Par Robert G. Mahieu. Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. xii+162. 


Professor Mahieu states his purpose clearly in the opening pages of this 
study: to define Sainte-Beuve’s influence in America by the presentation of 
significant documentary evidence. Insofar as evidence is concerned, this pur- 
pose has been fulfilled. And the author supplements his text with an appendix 
that further testifies to the diligence of his research.! 

1. Were Professor Mahieu’s already comprehensive bibliography to be expanded, the 
following titles might be added: 

Articles on Sainte-Beuve in periodicals edited in the U. S.—“‘Portraits of French Celebri- 
ties,” The Eclectic Magazine, xxxui (September, 1854), 91-106; A. Laugel, “Lescure’s 
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In his “Introduction” Professor Mahieu touches briefly on the reasons for 
the belated diffusion of Sainte-Beuve’s works in America, and indicates that 
the critic’s reputation was not definitely established until the New Humanists 
(Irving Babbitt, Paul E. More, et al.) chose him as an ally. Two chapters deal 
with “Contacts de Sainte-Beuve avec les Etats-Unis” and ““Traductions,” and 
a third discusses extensively “La Fortune de Sainte-Beuve.” In judging Sainte- 
Beuve the man, Americans have endeavored to discern his real traits and not 
be misled by petty criticism (page 30). As a poet, they have either considered 
him unsuccessful, or praised him for trying to introduce to France “la poésie 
simple et familiére des poétes anglais.” As a novelist he has been neglected or 
severely judged (page 37); as acritic, honored for the richness and complexity 
of his work, wherein he reveals himself at once historian, philosopher, and 
moralist (page 44). Concerning the question of method in Sainte-Beuve, Ameri- 
can opinion is divided. In a chapter on “Humanisme contre Dynamisme” 
Professor Mahieu points out that the humanist ideal, according to Irving Bab- 
bitt, would be a combination of Emerson and Sainte-Beuve. “Emerson is the 
necessary corrective of Sainte-Beuve, who has infinite breadth and flexibility, 
but is lacking in elevation.” Further chapters are devoted to “Trois Fervents 
Admirateurs” (W. C. Brownell, Gamaliel Bradford, J. G. Huneker) and to 
“Les Intermédiaires Etrangers.” And the “Conclusion” suggests that at a time 
when American criticism tended toward judging a work by fixed rules and a 
rigid standard of absolute beauty, Sainte-Beuve’s aversion to system and pas- 
sion for truth taught a salutary lesson in intellectual probity. 

I regret to say, however, that after finishing Professor Mahieu’s mosaic ot 
quotations, I fail to see any vital definition of influence. Without wishing upon 
him the Tainian “manie de conclure,” his readers would welcome more opin- 
ions and fewer question marks, particularly in the final pages. As it stands, the 
study suggests two adjectives in the distinguished Cardozo’s spirited vocabu- 
lary, “tonsorial” and “‘agglutinative.”’ In other words there is too much cutting 
and pasting. 

Janet Dow inc 
Columbia University 
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Proust and Painting. By Maurice E. Chernowitz. New York, International 
University Press, 1945. Pp. 261. 


The already enormous and steadily growing list of books and articles on 
Proust could easily be cut in half by the elimination of redundant, disproved, 
or merely futile items, and it is to be hoped that future scholars (other than 
professed bibliographers) will have the courage to support their contributions 
by short lists of significant works, rather than by the semi-complete uncritical 
bibliographies that now seem to be the fashion. But in any short list Dr. 
Chernowitz deserves a conspicuous place. His subject is important, and the 
job is well done. 

Proust is a trap for the unwary. His complexities invite comment, and occa- 
sionally a well-known critic, who should have known better, is betrayed into 
a judgment that reveals his ignorance. No such charge could be made against 
Dr. Chernowitz. He has thoroughly covered the ground and mastered his 
materials, he is accurate, he has used his predecessors wisely, and, when he 
differs from them, he convinces you that he was right in so doing. And one 
has the comfortable feeling that he has a surplus of information in reserve. 
Unlike many authors of monographs he does not exaggerate the importance 
of his special field, but continuously recognizes the claims of other approaches 
to Proust. Yet his principal conclusion is not over-cautious. It is two-fold: 
first, that in Proust pictorial Impressionism and the Impressionist painter have 
at last received adequate literary treatment; and second, that the whole style 
and manner of narration of Proust is profoundly influenced, not by literary, 
but by pictorial Impressionism. His case is proved to the hilt. After reading 
Dr. Chernowitz, not even a specialist could look again at Proust with quite 
the same eyes. 

The monograph is severely and probably wisely limited. Although the lan- 
guage is admirably untechnical and could readily be understood by the “average 
cultured reader,” it is not likely that such a reader would be interested in 
the subject unless he had already a considerable knowledge of Proust (and of 
course of art too, but what good Proustian has not already set about reducing 
his deficiencies in this respect?). The study is still further limited in that sev- 
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eral closely related fields are virtually excluded. Ruskin receives a scant page, 
Proust’s general esthetic theory is sketchily handled, philosophy and the re- 
ligion of art are scarcely more than mentioned. The sufficient explanation of 
all these omissions is that the subject is not Proust and the art critics, or 
Proust’s esthetics, or philosophy, or mysticism, but, as the title shows, Proust 
and painting. This subject is thoroughly and definitively covered; covered, not 
by an unimaginative accumulation of Proust’s allusions to painting, but by a 
discriminating treatment of a difficult topic: the insertion of the techniques of 
one art into those of another. Synesthesia can generate precious nonsense, but 
here there is only good judgment and good sense. 

With such a considerable budget of virtues to his credit, it may seem grace- 
less to ask Dr. Chernowitz for more. American scholarship has been criticized 
for its lack of imagination, for its timidity in drawing conclusions, for its 
disposition to rest its case on the production of evidence alone. Of these short- 
comings we must emphatically acquit Dr. Chernowitz. And yet—is it crying 
for the moon to ask that so good a piece of scholarship should have been more 
adequately written? God forbid that he should adopt the elephantine jocularity 
of a well-meaning pedant trying to be popular, or adorn his style by figures 
and allusions; the virtues I have in mind are simplicity, directness, transpar- 
ency, economy. To suggest an Impressionist technique to a scholar may seem 
bizarre, but could not Dr. Chernowitz profit by this passage from his own 
work: “ . . . one of his [Proust’s] recurrent devices is the Impressionist order 
of presentation, showing things ‘dans l’ordre de nos perceptions, au lieu de les 
expliquer d’abord par leur cause.’ When we are conventionally prepared, 
when we are informed by rational explanations, we are forced to understand 
what happens in much too logical a sequence to be really moved” (p. 169). 

It is in getting started and in coming to a stop that the author seems to have 
trouble. At the start he explains what “we” are going to prove. “Just what does 
our investigation hold in store for us?” (p. 4). “In what way does Proust’s 
work reflect the pictorial trends of his period and in what way does it reveal his 
preferences as an individual?” (p. 9). “We shall also have to inquire into the 
influences that molded him, what he read on art, who his friends were among 
lovers of art, among critics and painters” (p. 9). And at the close we pass in 
review what “we” have shown. Introductions and conclusions are much rec- 
ommended devices for expository writing, but I submit that the sound plan of 
the author is abundantly clear from the chapter headings, without the introduc- 
tion, alliteratively entitled “Pen, Palette, and Proust,” and that after the really 
fine and well-written chapters on “The Orchestration of Painting,” and 
“Transposing Painting into Literature,” the less anticlimactic conclusion we 
have the better. 

But even with these reservations made, Proustians will be grateful to Dr. 
Chernowitz for his sound and stimulating scholarship. 


Harotp Marcu 
Swarthmore College 
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